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PREFACE 

This volume would never have been published if it were 
not for the belief that just such a book is needed. Colleges 
and high schools are trying to; place the blame, each upon 
the other, for the faulty English found in college com- 
positions and in the writings of graduates. The weakness 
lies rather in the earliest teaching of English. Pupils who 
do not master elementary principles at the very beginning 
of their study of expression will never be able to recover 
the lost time. Later teachers will take for granted knowl- 
edge of which the pupils are not possessed. To meet the 
need of a text book by aid of which pupils may be started 
right is the reason for this volume. 

Names of authors have rarely been given, except where 
the example illustrates an exception to the general rule. 
The quotations are all from standard authors, and by pref- 
erence from the poets. The pupil should be made to feel 
that the poetic language is not a thing apart from daily life. 
The essential imity of the language is illustrated by these 
examples which may be supplemented by homelier ones of 
the pupil's own choosing or composition. 

The author's aim briefly stated is to meet practical 
needs by the application of sound pedagogical principles. 
The result desired is the improvement of the teaching of 
English so that an increasing number of our young people 
may be prepared to enjoy the beauties of English literature 
and to express their own ideas in words not unworthy of 
those who speak the language of Milton and of Longfellow, 
of Edmund Burke and of Daniel Webster. 



LESSON I 

Thoughts Sentences 

Thoughts are made up of ideas. Words are the signs 
of ideas. In speaking or writing, our thoughts are expressed 
in words which are placed in their proper order in groups. 

A group of words may express several ideas. If it 
makes complete sense, it is called a sentence. 

Examine the following groups of words: — 

Darkness falls. 

The stars are returning. 

The moon is rising above the hills. 

How beautiful is the night! 

Does each group make complete sense? Does each ex- 
press a thought? 

Write three separate groups of words each of which shall 
express a thought. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought in words. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

From earliest times the rose has been cultivated for 
ornament. Because of its beauty and fragrance it is gen- 
erally known as the ^'Queen of Flowers." Among the ancients 
it was accounted the symbol of joy, love, and prudence. Its 
opening buds are favorite poetic images of iimocence and 
purity. 
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These seritences express thoughts about the same thing 
and are placed in one group. 

A paragraph is a sentence or a group of closely related 
sentences referring to the same thing. The first line of a 
paragraph should begin a little farther to the right than 
the other lines. This is called indentation. 

Write twenty sentences and use each of the following 
words once: sky, clouds, wind, waves, buds, blossoms, 
flowers, apple, pear, peach, skate, swim, jump, run, sing, cry, 
rise, rages, explodes, disturbs. 

Form a paragraph containing three or more sentences 
about the colors of birds. Form a paragraph containing 
several sentences about rain. 

Which of the following groups of words are sentences? 

The springs are silent in the sun. 

The orange tree with its fruit of gold. 

Scotia, my dear, my native soil! 

Speak clearly, if you speak at all. 

Indolence inclines a man to rely upon others and not 
upon himself. 

The morning hour has gold in its mouth. 

The Sim is gilding the mountain tops. 



LESSON n 9 

Sentences Classified According to Use 

Copy the following sentences : — 

I hold a letter in my hand. 
I do not like your actions. 
Where is the true man's fatherland? 
Beat down the banners of the foe. 
What a prattle the waters make! 

Which sentence is used to express an affirmation? a 
denial? a question? a command or exhortation? emotion? 

Notice the mark of punctuation at the end of each 
sentence. 

According to their use, sentences are divided into four 
classes: — 

The declarative sentence, which is used to express an 
affirmation or a denial; 

Ex. — ^The breeze came softly down the brook. 

The interrogative sentence, which is used to express a 
question; 

Ex. — Doesn't he strive nobly? 

The imperative sentence, which is used to express a 
command, a request, an exhortation, a warning, or the like; 

Ex. — Take the flowers to your mother. 
Learn to make others happy. 

The exclamatory sentence, which is used to express 
emotion. 

Ex. — ^How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

Write four sentences of each class. 
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Some grammarians reject the exclamatory sentence as 
a distinct class, since, in most cases, it is merely the expres- 
sion of strong emotion in a declaration, a question, or a com- 
mand. 

A declarative sentence should be followed by a period. 

An interrogative sentence should be followed by an 
interrogation point. 

An imperative sentence should be followed by a period. 

An exclamatory sentence should be followed by an 
exclamation point. 

Classify the following sentences: — 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
How beautiful is the rain! 
The ceaseless rain is falling fast. 
Shall I refuse the gifts they send to me? 
Is this the land our fathers loved? 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Ha! how the murmur deepens! 
A melancholy sound is in the air. 
Leave in its track the toiling plow. 
Sail forth into the sea, Ship! 
The wind is gathering in the west. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
The shadows flicker to and fro. 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down. 
We are as near to Heaven by sea as by land. 
How do you like to go up in a swing 
Up in the air so blue? 



LESSON m 11 

Subject and Predicate 

As already stated, a sentence is the expression of a 
thought in words. To express a thought we name the thing 
thought about and tell what is thought; as, Tempests rage. 
The rain falls fast. The golden moments quickly vanished. 

Tempests, rain, and moments name the things thought 
about; and rage, falls, and vanish are the words that tell what 
is thought about these things. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The maples redden in the sun. 
Day dawns upon the mountain's side. 
The rising moon has hid the stars. 
Triumphant music floats along the vale. 
Swelling clusters bend the curling vines. 

Point out in each sentence the word that names the thing 
thought about and the word that tells what is thought. 

The word that names the thing thought about is called 
the subject. Ex. — ^The storm rages. 

The word or words that tell what is thought is called 
the predicate. Ex. — Peace smiles at last. 

Write three sentences and draw a line under each subject. 
Write three sentences and draw a line under each predi- 
cate. 

In declarative sentences the subject regularly precedes 
the predicate, but in many cases the predicate or some part 
of it precedes the subject, thereby making greater care neces- 
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sary in distinguishing these two parts. Ex. — From mom to 
night was heard the busy flail. Among the roses played 
the happy child. 

In interrogative sentences some part of the predicate 
usually precedes the subject. Ex. — ^When will the spring- 
time come? 

Write two declarative sentences in each of which the 
predicate shall precede the subject. 

The subject of an imperative sentence is thou, ye, or you, 
but it is usually omitted. Ex. — Vex not thou the poet's 
mind with thy shallow wit. Toll the church bell. Stand 
here by my side. 

Write three imperative sentences. 

Classify the following sentences and point out the sub- 
ject and the predicate of each: — 

Unlavish wisdom never works in vain. 

Before the ripened fruit the reapers stand. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands. 

Where is that banner now? 

No grateful dews descend from evening skies. 

Fling wide the generous grain. 

Now the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass. 

The summer tresses cf the woods are gone. 

The sports of children satisfy the child. 

The stranger viewed the shore around. 

Repine not at your lot. 

Softly the breezes from the forest came. 

What glories greet the mom! 

The singing waves slide up the strand. 



LESSON IV 13 

Sentences Classified According to Form 

According to fonii or structure sentences are divided into 
three classes. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Old friends are best. 

Brevity is the soul of wit. 

Winter, lingering, chills the lap of May. 

How many subjects has each of these sentences? How 
many predicates? 

A sentence that has one subject and one predicate 
is a simple sentence. 

Write five simple sentences. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

My eyes make pictures when they are shut. 
Smooth nms the water where the brook is deep. 
He prayeth best who loveth best. 

In the first sentence there are two groups of words, 
each of which has a subject and a predicate. 

One group is My eyes make jnctures, which is the principal 
thought; the other, they are shut, which is the dependent 
thought. Each of these groups is called a clause. The 
dependent or subordinate clause, they are shut, with the con- 
nective when, completes the thought of the principal clause. 
My eyes make ^pictures. 

A clause is a part of a sentence that has a subject and a 
predicate. A dependent clause may be used as a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb. 
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A sentence that is made up of a principal clause and one 
or more dependent clauses, is called a complex sentence. 

How many clauses in each of the other sentences? 

Name the subject and the predicate of each clause. 

Which is the principal and which the subordinate clause 
in each sentence? 

Write three or more complex sentences. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

His form was bent and his gait was slow. 

My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea. 

We can give advice but we cannot give conduct. 

In the first sentence there are two clauses, His form 
was bent and his gait was slow. Neither clause is subordinate 
to the other. They are of equal rank. 

A sentence that has two or more independent clauses 
is called a compound sentence. 

Point out the clauses in the other sentences. What kind 
of sentences are they? 

Write three compound sentences. 

Classify the following sentences: — 

The world is happy; the world is wide. 

The rain is falling where they lie. 

A grateful coolness freshened the calm air. 

The shadows dance upon the wall. 

The sun went down; the full moon rose. 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows. 



LESSON V 15 

Nouns 

There are many thousand words in our language. They 
belong to eight classes called Parts of Speech. 

In expressing our thoughts many words are used as 
names. Some words are names of particular persons or 
places; others are names that apply to a class, or to one of a 
class of persons, places, or things; and others to the names of 
qualities, or conditions, or actions about which a statement 
may be made. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy history. 

The Columbia River empties into the Pacific Ocean. 

Wellington defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Virtue has its own reward. 

Walking is a healthful exercise. 

The carpenter was working in his shop. 

In the above sentences point out the names of particular 
persons and places. Give sentences containing the names 
of particular persons and places. 

Point out the words that name classes of persons and 
places. Write other sentences containing such names. 

Point out the names of qualities, conditions, and actions, 
and give sentences containing such names. 

All words used as names of things are placed in one class 
and are called nouns. 

A noun is the name of anything. 

Point out the nouns in the following selection : — 

At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrowmaker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
Making arrowheads of jasper. 
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Pronouns 

Certain words in our language are used instead of names. 
They form a separate class or part of speech. By their use 
we avoid the frequent repetition of nouns. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The bird has flown to her nest. 

The storm vented its fury upon the unfortunate ship. 

The children filled the air with their shouts of laughter. 

"Come, little leaves/' said the wind one day, 

''Come to the meadows with me and play. 

Put on your dresses of red and gold. 

Summer is gone, and the days grow cold." 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies. 

Instead of which noun in the first sentence is her used? 
Which words in the remaining sentences are used instead 
of nouns? 

A pronoim is a word used instead of a noun. 

Classify the following sentences. Point out all the pro- 
nouns, and tell which are used as subjects: — 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

We left him alone in his glory. 

I can hardly think you my master. 

She is ten times more gentle than her father is crabbed. 

No. party names we own. 



LESSON Vn 17 

Modifiers Adjectives 

As we have already learned, ideas of things come into 
the mind chiefly through the senses. These things possess 
different qualities, which we may express by the use of 
modifying words. 

The word used as a subject is called the simple subject. 
The simple subject with its modifiers is called the modi- 
fied subject. The word or words used as a predicate is 
called the simple predicate. The simple predicate with the 
modifying words is called the modified predicate. 

Examine the following sentences and point out the simple 
subject and the simple predicate of each: — 

Ready archers grasped their bows. 

The good ship flies to milder skies. 

This jest shall cost me some expense. 

The tall maize rolls up its long green leaves. 

Point out all nouns. Which word is used to modify 
the noun archer st Name the words that are used to modify 
the following nouns: ship, skies, expense, maize, leaves. 

An adjective is a word used to modify the meaning of 
a noun or a pronoun. 

A word that modifies a noim or a pronoun is called an 
adjective. 

Write five sentences in which adjectives are used. 

Point out all adjectives in the following sentences : — 

The humble boon was soon obtained. 
No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field. 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 
There gentle music melts on every spray. 
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Adjective Modifiers 

Examine the following sentences, and point out the 
simple subject and the simple predicate: 

The flood of time is rolling on. 

He knew the haunt of every bird. 

The kings of modern thought are dumb. 

An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest. 

In the first sentence the noun flood is modified by the 
group of words of time, an adjective modifier. Point out 
the adjective modifiers in the other sentences. 

A phrase is a group of related words, having neither 
subject nor predicate. 

Write three sentences, each containing an adjective 
phrase. 

Examine the following sentences: 

Happy is the man who can call to-day his own. 

The stone that is rolling can gather no moss. 

There is always hope in him who earnestly works. 

The hut on the hillside sheltered the traveler who sought 
its protection. 

Thoughts of home should ever cheer him who labors to 
maintain it. 

In the first sentence the noun man is modified by the 
adjective clause who can call to-day his own. 

Point out all phrases and clauses in the other sentences. 

Write three sentences, each containing a clause modi- 
fying a noun or a pronoun. Underline the clauses. 
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Verbs 

We have learned the uses of three classes of words. We 
shall now consider another class of words that are used to 
declare or to assert. 

Examine the following sentences, and point out each 
subject and each predicate: — 

The stranger came with heavy stride. 
The seed is in its winter bed. 
'Neath the autumn leaves the flowers sleep. 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

Point out the word in each sentence used to assert. 
Which of these words is used to assert action? being? state 
of being? 

A verb is a word that expresses action, being, or state 
of being. 

Nearly all verbs express the idea of action; hence verbs 
are sometimes called action words. 

The verb be, with its various forms, expresses simply 
the idea of being. 

A few verbs, as become, seem, etc., express both action 
and being. 

Such verbs as stand, lie, sit, sleep, etc., are usually said 
to express the idea of state of being. 

Write eight sentences and use two verbs that express 
action, two that express being, two that express both action 
and being, and two that express a state of being. 
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Point out the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences: — 

The snowbird twittered on the beechen bough. 
The shades of eve come slowly down. 
The years rush by in sounding flight. 
Our little isle is green and breezy. 
My duty lies before me. 

Some words may be used either as nouns or as verbs. 
Ex. — ^We pity them; they deserve our pity. 
What part of speech is pity in each clause? 

The class or part of speech to which a word belongs is 
determined by its use in a sentence. 

Write sentences and use each of the following words first 
as a noun and then as a verb: thought, light, ride, skate, 
sound, face, walk, branches. 

Point out all verbs and their subjects in the following 
sentences: — 

No fairies in the Mayflower came. 

The linnet from the budding grove 

Chirps her vernal song of love. 

The bittern screamed from rush and flag. 

Slow rolls the coach along the dusty road. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. 

The golden rod grows wild in all parts of the country; 
it is in bloom from July to October; its golden color is an em- 
blem of our national wealth. 



LESSON X 21 

Review 

Very few of our birds stay with us the year roimd. Some 
come to us in the winter from the cold north. 

Others come from the south to spend the summer with 
us. Among these summer visitors are the warblers, thrushes, 
and many others of our sweetest song birds. 

How do they know the way? Suppose you were told to 
find your way to a place hundreds of miles away. Do you 
think you could find it? 

Yet birds travel over mountains, forests, lakes, and even 
across the ocean, and do not stray from the path. They find 
their way back in the spring to the same orchard and the very 
trees where they nested the summer before. 

How many paragraphs are there in this selection? How 
many simple sentences can you find in each paragraph? 

Point out a complex sentence in the selection. What is 
a complex sentence? Write four complex sentences. 

Name the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs in the 
above selection. 

Point out two adjective phrases. What is an adjective 
phrase? Write four sentences with an adjective phrase in 
each. 

Point out nouns that are used as subjects. Name some 
pronouns that are used as subjects. How many predicates 
are there in the last paragraph? Write a paragraph con- 
taining four sentences about the color of birds. 
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Verb-Phrases 

A verb may consist of two or more words. Such groups 
of words are called verb-phrases. 

Classify the following sentences, and point out the sub- 
ject and the predicate of each: — 

A hawk is hovering in the sky. 
The summer grains were harvested. 
I have wandered all the day m gloom. 
These silver mists shall melt away. 
You all do know this mantle. 
We can make our lives sublime. 
Yellowbird, where did you learn your song? 

Point out all groups of verb forms. Which word in each 
group expresses the principal idea? 

A group of verb forms used to express a single verb idea, 
is called a verb-phrase. 

The verb-phrase is used with the force of a single verb, 
and is often most conveniently treated as a single verb. 

The word that expresses the principal idea in a verb- 
phrase, is called the principal verb. 

Ex. — But now the day is closing cool. 

All other words in a verb-phrase are called auxiliary 
or helping verbs. 

Ex. — ^He vnll be talking. 

The verbs most frequently used as auxiliaries are be, 
have, shall, mil, do, may, can, must. 

Write eight sentences to show the use of these auxiliary 
verbs. 



LESSON Xn 23 

Adverbs 

We shall now consider another class of words, which, 
like adjectives, are used as modifiers. 

Classify the following sentences and point out the simple 
subject and the simple predicate of each : — 

The judge rode slowly down the lane. 

My bird has flown away. 

Soon were heard the tinkling bells. 

The farmer homeward plods his weary way. 

We ascend very gradually from the cradle to the sum- 
mit of life. 

Which word is used to modify rode by telling the manner? 
to modify has flovm by telling the direction? to modify were 
heard by telling the time? 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

Select all the adverbs in the above sentences. 

Examine the following sentences: 

The edges and corners of the box were carved with most 
wonderful skill. 

Owls move about at night with perfect freedom. 

While the storm rages, we shall remain on the shore. 

When the sun rises, the stars will disappear. 

In the first sentence the verb were carved is modified by 
the words with wonderful skilly an adverb phrase. 

In the third sentence the verb shall remain is modified 
by the words when the storm rages, an adverb clause. 

Write an account of a personal experience and under- 
line all adverbial modifiers contained in it. 
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Prepositions 
Another class of words is used to show relationship. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The old house by the lindens 

Stood silent in the shade. 

The lilies blossom in the pond. 

Roimd broken columns clasping-ivy twined; 

O'er heaps of ruin stalked the stately hind. 

What word is used to show the relation of lindens to 
house'} of shade to stoodl of pond to blossom? of columns to 
twinedt of heaps to stalkedl of ruin to heaps'} 

A preposition is a word that shows the relation, in 
meaning, between its object and some other word in the 
sentence. 

The preposition is usually placed before the principal 
word in the phrase modifier. 

Preposition means a placing before. 

The noun or the pronoim before which the preposition 
is placed, is called the object of the preposition. 

The preposition sometimes follows its object. . 
Ex. — ^What is the lily dreaming of? 

Point out all prepositions in the following sentences: — 

The sunbeams danced upon the waves. 

Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 





LESSON XIV 






Exercise on Prepositions 


Use some 


of the f ollowmg prepositions 


in sentences :- 


aboard 


betwixt 


pending 


about 


beyond 


respecting 


above 


but 


round 


across 


by 


save 


after 


concerning 


saving 


against 


down 


since 


along 


during 


till 


alongside 


ere 


to 


amid 


except 


toward 


amidst 


excepting 


towards 


among 


for 


through 


amongst 


from 


throughout 


around 


in 


touching 


at 


inside 


under 


athwart 


into 


underneath 


before 


notwithstanding 


until 


behind 


of 


unto 


below 


off 


up 


beneath 


on 


upon 


beside 


outside 


with 


besides 


over 


within 


between 


past 


without 
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Some of the words in this list are also used as adverbs; 
as, above, around, by, up. 

The following are usually treated as compound prepo- 
sitions : — 

According to, as for, as to, out of, from out, from off, in- 
stead of, but for. 




CHARLES DICKENS 
1812-1870 



LESSON XV 27 

Selection for Study 

Once upon a time— of all the good days in the year, on 
Christmas Eve— old Scrooge sat busy in his counting-house. 
It was cold, bleak, biting weather, foggy withal, and he could 
hear the people in the court outside go wheezing up and down, 
beating their hands upon their breasts, and stamping their 
feet upon the pavement stones to warm them. The city 
clocks had only just gone three, but it was quite dark already, 
it had not been light all day, and candles were flaring in the 
windows of the neighboring offices, Uke ruddy smears upon 
the palpable brown air. The fog came pouring in at every 
chink and keyhole, and was so dense without, that, although 
the court was of the narrowest, the houses opposite* were 
mere phantoms. 

The door of Scrooge's counting-house was open, that 
he might keep his eye upon his clerk, who, in a dismal little 
cell beyond, was copying letters. Scrooge had a very small 
fire, but the clerk's fire was so very much smaller that it 
looked like one coal. But he couldn't replenish it, for 
Scrooge kept the coal-box in his own room; and so surely as 
the clerk came in with the shovel, the master predicted that 
it would be necessary for them to part. Wherefore the clerk 
put on his white comforter,. and tried to warm himself at the 
candle; in which effort, not being a man of strong imagina- 
tion, he failed. 

— ^From "A Christmas CaroP' by Charles Dickens. 

What kinds of sentences are found in each paragraph? 
Make a list of the verb-phrases in this selection and under- 
line the principal word in each. Point out the adjective 
phrases and clauses and tell what each modifies. Select the 
adverb phrases and clauses in the first paragraph. Find the 
subject and the predicate of each clause in the last paragraph. 
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Conjunctions 

Some words are used to connect words, phrases, and 
clauses. 

Classify the following sentences, and point out each 
subject and each predicate: — 

The autumn and the winter passed away. 
No other voice nor sound was there. 
Speak clearly, if you speak at all. 
Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

What word is used to connect autumn and vdnter? voice 
and sound? What word connects the clauses of the third 
sentence? the clauses of the fourth sentence? 

A conjunction is a word used to join words, phrases, or 
clauses. 

Write three sentences in each of which a conjunction 
is used. 

Classify the following sentences, and point out all con- 
junctions and tell what each connects: — 

I saw the current whirl and flash. 

The clanging sea fowl came and went. 

It is midsummer, but the air is cold. 

Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 

Shall tempt the searching sea. 

High and majestic was his look. 

Yet look again, for the clouds divide. 

Stay not thou for food and sleep. 

I marked his firm, though weary, tread. 

Weep not that the world changes. 
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Interjections 
Examine the following sentences: — 

Hurrah! the seaward breezes 

Sweep down the bay amain! 

Alas! I have nor hope nor health. 

Sail forth into the sea, Ship! 

How can you forget what you never knew? He! He! He! 

Point out all words used to express emotion. What 
word is used as a sign of address? What words are used to 
imitate the sound of laughter? 

An interjection is a word used to express sudden emotion 
or strong feeling. 

With few exceptions, the interjection should be followed 
by the exclamation point. 

The interjection is the sign of address and should be 
written with a capital. It takes no mark of pimctuation 
when so used. Oh should be followed by a comma or ex- 
clamation mark. 

Ex. — Oh, how dark is the night! 

Here the whole expression is an exclamation. 

Ex. — Oh! it rains. 

Oh is exclamatory. Note the punctuation in each 
example. 

Point out all interjections in the following sentences: — 

Oh, never let those names depart! 
Ho! strike away the bars and blocks! 
Lo ! in the moonlight gleams a marble white. 
Fie! fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 
Robert is singing with all his might: 

Bob-o-link! bob-o-link! 

Spink! spank! spink! 
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Test Questions Composition Work 

What is a sentence? With what kind of letter should 
every sentence begin? 

Into how many classes are sentences divided according 
to their use? according to their structure? 

What is a declarative sentence? an interrogative sen- 
tence? an imperative sentence? an exclamatory sentence? 

By what punctuation mark should each kind of sentence 
be followed? 

What is the subject of a sentence? the predicate? What 
is always the subject of an imperative sentence? 

What is a simple sentence? a complex sentence? a com- 
pound sentence? What are clauses? 

What are parts of speech? What is a noun? What 
other word is sometimes used instead of a noun? 

Write some names of material objects; of immaterial 
objects. 

Ex. — Material or concrete nouns: birds, kites. 

Inmiaterial or abstract nouns: virtue, loyalty. 

Define a pronoun and write examples. 

What is an adjective? Write examples. 

What is a verb? What idea is expressed by most verbs? 

Define the subject of a verb. 

What is an adverb? a preposition? a conjunction? 
an interjection? Give examples of each class. 

How are sentences classified according to use? Write 
a sentence of each class. 

How are sentences classified according to form? Write 
a sentence of each class. 
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Write sentences to form three paragraphs about winds; 
one sentence for the first paragraph to tell what winds are, 
several sentences for the second paragraph to tell the good 
eflfects of winds, and several sentences for the third paragraph 
to tell their bad eflfects. Write other sentences about winds 
to form a fourth paragraph. 

In this way you can form a composition about winds. 
Composition means a putting together. We group related 
words to form a sentence, related sentences to form a para- 
graph, and related paragraphs to form a theme or compo- 
sition. 

Write a composition about a snow storm and use the 
following outline. Form paragraphs by placing in groups 
sentences that refer to the same thing and that are closely 
related in thought: — 

Appearance of the sky and other objects before the 
storm. 

Clouds, wind, snowflakes. How the house, fences, 
fields, and other objects look after the storm. 

Children with sleds on the hillside. Party of boys and 
girls. Bells jingling. Horses dashing along. Children 
shout. Horses frightened run away. Sleigh tips over. No 
one hurt. All walk home. 




HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
1807-1882 
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Exercise 
Study the following selection: — 

TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

The ceaseless rain is falling fast; 

And yonder gilded vane, 
Immovable for three days past, 

Points to the misty main. 

It drives me in upon myself, 

And to the fireside gleams, 
To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 

And still more pleasant dreams. 

I read whatever bards have sung 

Of lands beyond the sea; 
And the bright days when I was yoimg 

Come thronging back to me. 

In fancy I can hear again 

The Alpine torrents roar, 
The mule bells on the hills of Spain, 

The sea at Elsinore. 

I see the convent's gleaming wall 

Rise from its groves of pine, 
And towers of old cathedrals tall. 

And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire. 

Beneath centennial trees. 
Through fields with poppies all on fire, 

And gleams of distant seas. 
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I fear no more the dust and heat, 

No more I feel fatigue, 
While journeying with another's feet 

O'er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes; 

I turn the world round with my hand, 
Reading these poets' rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 

Beneath each changing zone; 
And see, when looking with their eyes. 

Better than with mine own. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

A simple sentence may have two or more subjects, 
predicates, or objects in which the action or actions terminate. 
Such sentences are referred to as simple sentences with com- 
pound subjects, predicates, or objects as the case may be. 

In the above poem point out all simple sentences, and 
in each sentence point out the subject and the predicate. 

Copy all complex sentences, and point out in each clause 
the subject and the predicate. 

Find all the compound sentences, and in each clause the 
subject and the predicate. 

Point out all nouns and all pronouns. Which nouns 
and pronouns are subjects? 

Point out all adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions. How many parts of speech are there? 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Longfellow. 

Place and date of birth. His principal poems. 

Where he was educated. His dramas. 

His career as a college His character as a man. 

professor. Place and date of death. 
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Modifications Number 

There are many modifications in the meaning and in 
the use of words. We will now consider one of these. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The good ship flies to milder skies. 

The golden moments fly. 

The rosebush reddens with the blush of June. 

The maples redden in the sun. 

He is a man of mirthful speech. 

They are slaves who dare to be 
In the right with two or three. 

Point out each noun used to denote a single object. 
Point out each noun used to denote more than one object. 
Which of these nouns are used as subjects of verbs? 

Point out each pronoun used to denote a single object. 
Point out each pronoun used to denote more than one ob- 
ject. 

A noun or a pronoun that denotes a single object is in 
the singular number. 

A noun or pronoun that denotes more than one object 
is in the plural number. 

How do the verbs in the first and second sentences 
differ in form? the verbs in the third and fourth sentences? 

Point out the verb in the fifth sentence, and in the prin- 
cipal clause of the last sentence. Do both of these verb 
forms belong to the same verb? 

A verb is in the same number as its subject. 
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Use each of the following words as the subject of a sen- 
tence: 

Man, boy, dog, horse, book, pencil, desk, boat, ship, 
sailor, mountain, I, he, she, it. 

Use each of the following words as the subject of a sen- 
tence: Men, boys, dogs, horses, books, pencils, desks, boats, 
ships, sailors, mountains, we, you, they. 

Changes in the form, meaning, and use of the parts of 
speech are called modifications. 

The modification of a noim or a pronoun which denotes 
one thing or more than one thing is called number. 

Point out all nouns and pronouns in the following sen- 
tences, and tell the number of each : — 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot. 

The castle gates were open flimg. 

But if the forest verge he nears, 

There trample steeds and glimmer spears. 

When you were friends, I was the friend of both. 

The dawn appears; the land is gone; 

The sea is all around. 

Each moment fainter wane the fields, 

And wider rolls the sea. 

I watch the circle of the eternal years. 

Scatter your flowers alike today 
Over the graves of the Blue and Gray, 
Time has healed all the nation's scars. 
Peace has hushed all the noise of wars, 
And North and South, and East and West, 
There beats but one heart in the nation's breast. 
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How THE Plural of Nouns is Formed 
Examine the following nouns: — 
bird, birds pen, pens boat, boats 

tree, trees top, tops lion, lions 

Which of these nouns are in the singular number? in 
the plural number? What change or modification is made in 
each singular noun to form its plural? 

The plural of a noun is regularly formed by adding 5 to 
the singular. 

Examine the following nouns: — 

Niche, niches; hedge, hedges; use, uses; size, sizes. 

Write sentences in which these nouns appear as subjects. 

With what letter does each of these singular nouns end? 
With what soimd? How many syllables has each singular 
noun? each plural noun? Is the plural formed regularly 
in each case? How do the plurals of these nouns differ from 
those at the top of the page? 

Nouns that end in silent e preceded by the soimd of cA, 
Qy s, or z, have an additional syllable in the plural. 

Examine the following nouns: — 

Crutch, crutches; class, classes; fox, foxes; brush, brushes; 
gas, gases; cage, cages; topaz, topazes. 

How does each singular noun end? What is added to 
form the plural? Of how many syllables does each singular 
noun consist? each plural noun? 
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Nouns ending with ch, s, sh, x, or z, form the plural by 
adding the syllable es. 

Examine the following nouns: — 

Duo, duos; folio, folios; cameo, cameos; embryo, embryos; 
trio, trios. 

With what letter does each singular noim end? Is this 
preceded by a vowel, or by a consonant? How is each 
plural formed? 

Nouns ending with o preceded by a vowel form the 
plural regulariy. 

Examine the following nouns: — 

Alto, altos; buffalo, buffaloes. 

With what letter does each of these singular nouns end? 
Is this preceded by a vowel, or by a consonant? How is 
the plural of the first noim formed? of the second? 

Some nouns ending with o preceded by a consonant 
form the plural regularly; others take es, but this es does not 
form a syllable. 

Write and pronoimce the plural of each of the following 
nouiis: — 



WITH PLURAL REGULAR. 


WITH PLURAL IN €8. 


canto memento 


hero 


calico 


solo quarto 


echo 


negro 


halo octavo 


cargo 


potato 


zero piano 


motto 


tomato 


tyro salvo 


volcano 


flamingo 


two folio 


manifesto 


mosquito 


ca.meo embryo 


^ mulatto 


torpedo 
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Plural of Nouns 

Examine the following nouns: — 
Abbey, abbeys; ally, allies. 

With what letter does each of these singular nouns end? 
By what kind of letter is this y preceded in the first noun? 
in the second noun? How is the plural of the first noun 
formed? of the second? 

Nouns ending with y preceded by a vowel form the plural 
regularly. 

Noims ending with y preceded by a consonant sub- 
stitute i for y and add es. 

Write the plural of each of the following noims: — 



bay 


cry 


army 


alley 


belfry 


dairy 


jay 


fly 


navy 


glory 


pulley 


story 


way 


sky 


lily 


daisy 


valley 


gully 


boy 


key 


lady 


pansy 


volley 


ferry 


joy 


toy 


aUy 


fairy 


turkey 


trophy 



Examine the following nouns: — 
Bluff, bluffs; beef, beeves; fife, fifes. 

How does each of these singular nouns end? How is 
the plural of the first noun formed? of the second? of the 
third? 

All nouns ending with ff form the plural regularly. Of 
nouns ending with / or fe, some form the plural regularly, 
while others substitute v for / or je and add es. 

The following nouns change / or je into ves : — 
Beef, calf, elf, half, knife, leaf, life, loaf, self, sheaf, 
shelf, thief, wharf, wife, wolf. 
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Write the plural of each of the following nouns: — 

WITH REGULAR PLURAL WITH IRREGULAR PLURAL 



brief 


grief 


scarf 


calf 


self 


cuff 


hoof 


serf 


elf 


sheaf 


clef 


muff 


skifif 


half 


shelf 


cliff 


proof 


stafif 


knife 


thief 


chief 


reef 


strife 


leaf 


wharf 


dwarf 


roof 


waif 


life 


wife 


gulf 


safe 


whiff 


loaf 


wolf 



Stajf has also staves. Wharf has also wharfs, 

A few nouns have the plural like the singular, some 
always, others in some of their uses. 

Ex. — Deer, deer; hose, hose; sheep, sheep; heathen, 
heathen; trout, trout; swine, swine; sail, sail; dozen, dozen; 
yoke, yoke; head, head; cannon, cannon. 

The following nouns have two plural forms with dif- 
ferent meanings: — 

Brother, brothers (of the same family), brethren (of the 
same fraternity) ; 

Penny, pennies (individual coins), pence (a sum); 
Die, dies (stamps), dice (cubes for gaming); 
Fish, fishes (individual),, fish ( collection). 

The following nouns change the vowel in the plural : — 

Man, men; woman, women; foot, feet; goose, geese; louse, 
lice; mouse, mice; tooth, teeth. 

The following nouns take a very irregular ending in 
the plural: — 

Ox, oxen; child, children. 
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Plural of Nouns 

Examine the following nouns: — 

Shoemaker, shoemakers; brother-in-law, brothers-in-law; 
man-servant, men-servants. 

Of what words is each of these compound nouns com- 
posed? How does each form the plural? 

In forming the plural of compoimd words, the last 
element usually receives the ending. 

Ex. — Goose- quill, goose-quills; handful, handfuls. 

In a few cases the first element receives the ending. 

Ex. — Knight-errant, knights-errant ; court-martial, 
courts-martial; knight-templar, knights-templar. 

In a few cases both elements are made plirral. 

Ex. — ^Woman-servant, women-servants ; man-singer, 
men-singers. 

In forming the plural of a letter, a figure, or a mark, an 
apostrophe and s (^s) are added. 

Ex. — P's and q's; 7's and 8's, *'s and !'s. 

Some noims are used only in the plural. 

Ex. — Dregs, ashes, goods, shears, thanks, scissors, 
tweezers, tongs, trousers, antipodes, victuals, annals, nuptials, 
clothes, forceps. 

A few nouns are plural in form, but generally singular 
in meaning. 

Ex. — ^Economics, mathematics, politics, physics, optics, 
and other names of sciences in tcs; news, billiards, wages. 
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Examine the following nouns : — 
AxiS; axes; beau, beaux, datum, data. 

What change is made in each noim in fonning its plural? 

Foreign noims, except those which have become com- 
pletely Anglicised, retain their native plural forms. 

Learn the meaning of each noim in the following list, 
and copy its plural: — 



basis 


bases 


antithesis 


antitheses 


crisis 


crises 


monsieur 


messieurs 


apex 


api6es 


stamen 


stamina 


oasis 


oases 


automaton 


automata 


magus 


magi 


criterion 


criteria 


genus 


genera 


phenomenon 


phenomena 


calyx 


calyxes 


erratimi 


errata 


index 


indices 


arcanimi 


arcana 


stratum 


strata 


ellipsis 


ellipses 


radius 


radii 


parenthesis 


parentheses 


focus 


foci 


hypothesis 


hypotheses 


fungus 


fungi 


memorandum 


memoranda 


genius 


genii 


seraph 


seraphim 


vortex 


vortices 


cherub 


cherubim 



The following nouns of this list form English plurals also, 
in a few cases with a difference of meaning: — 

Apex, calyx, index, radius, focus, f imgus, genius, vortex, 
stamen, memorandum, seraph, cherub. 
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Classes of Nouns 
Point out all nouns in the following sentences: — 

Flagons and ewers and standing cups were all of bur- 
nished gold. 

The rose of England bloomed on Gertrude's cheek. 
He heard the bleating of the flock. 
Many are my days of happiness. 

Name each noun used as the name of a class of objects. 
Point out a noun used in the singular number to denote a 
collection of similar objects. 

Name each noim used as the name of a particular ob- 
ject. Name the class to which each of these objects belongs. 

Name each noun used as the name of a material out of 
which other objects may be made. 

Name each noun used as the name of a quality or an 
action. 

A noun used as the name of a whole class of objects is 
called a comimon, or class, noim. 

Ex. — ^Man, horse, dog, bird, fish, tree, forest, field, hill, 
house, ring, desk, bell, teacher, pupil, farmer. 

I'he name of several things of a class taken together is 
called a collective noim. Most collective nouns are also 
class noims. 

Ex. — ^Family, school, flock, drove, herd, swarm, bevy, 
troop, squad, crowd, army, regiment, company, society, club, 
conmiittee, coimcil. 

A noun used as the name of a particular individual is 
called a proper noim. 

Ex. — ^Henry, Caroline, France, London, Thames, June, 
Monday, Carlo, Jumbo. 
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A noun used as the name of a material of which other 
objects may be composed is called a material noun. 

Ex. — ^Iron, lead, copper, earth, sand, gravel, water, air, 
milk, butter, flour, wheat, rye. 

A noun used as the name of a quality, an action, or a 
state, is called an abstract noim. 

Ex. — Goodness, hardness, truth, vu-tue, beauty, peace, 
contentment, happiness, singing, reading. 

In many cases the same noim may belong to different 
classes according to its meaning. 

A proper noun, a material noim, or an abstract noun 
becomes a class noun if used in a sense that admits a plural. 

Proper nouns, material nouns, and abstract noims, as 
such, have no plurals. 

Classify all nouns in the following sentences: — 

A stranger filled the Stuart's throne. 

The gale has sighed itself to rest. 

The Sim with his splendor illumines the skies. 

On Saturday we will return to France. 

Soon were dismissed the courtly throng. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Take care of your spirit and conduct, and your reputation 
will take care of itself. 

We see the waving of the mountain pine. 

In the age of chivalry, the daisy was the emblem of 
fidelity in love, and was frequently borne at tournaments 
by both knights and ladies. 
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Proper Names and Titles 

Examine the following sentences:— 

Tell Roderick Dhu I owe him naught. 

The livelong day Lord Marmion rode. 

The Star Chamber, the High Commission, the Coimcil 
of York, oppressed and plimdered us. 

He foimd Mr. Cook a man after his own heart. 

The rest of the house was in the French taste of Charles 
the Second's time. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church. 

Mention all the proper noims in these sentences. Which 
consist of a single word each? of two words each? of three 
words each? With what kind of letter does each word 
begin? 

Name all the titles. With what kind of letter does each 
begin? 

A proper noun may consist of a single word, or of two or 
more words. 

Every important word m a proper name should begin 
with a capital. 

A title used with a proper name should also begin with 
a capital. 

When two or more persons with the same name and title 
are spoken of, usually the title alone is made plural. 
Ex. — The Messrs. Brown; the Misses Brown. 
After Mrs. the name alone is made plural. 
Ex. — ^The Mrs. Browns; the Mrs. Everetts. 
An abbreviation should always be followed by a period. , 
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Selection for Review with Special Reference to the 
Classes and Number of Nouns 

THE NIGHTINGALE 

The greatest of all our music makers is the nightirgale. 
Ever since the time of Homer, poets have praised the night- 
ingale. From Persian groves to the banks of the river 
Thames men have halted, spellbound, to hearken to its 
wondrous song. 

There are some very queer things about these songsters. 
For instance, they can live in Russia, in Sweden, even in 
Siberia; but they will not enter Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. 
And the ^'garden of England," as the dwellers in Devon 
proudly term their country, never hears their song; and 
Cornwall, where mild airs might be thought of as entirely 
suited to their taste, is never visited. And exactly why this 
is no naturalist can say. 

Sir John Sinclair, the well-known agriculturist, tried 
many years ago to cheat them into coming to Scotland. He 
purchased as many eggs as he could procure, giving a large 
price for each one, and with infinite care he got them placed 
safely in robins' nests in his own county of Caithness. In due 
time they were hatched and famously the redbreasts managed 
to rear their foster children. Sir John looked on, delighted. 
Surely, he thought, birds so kindly protected, so courteously 
treated, would come back next year to the place where they 
were bred. 

But no! in September south they flew. 

And they never returned! 

It is said that the song of this bird is sweeter and more 
powerful in the East than in the West. In Turkey and in 
Greece they sing in a way no Italian bird can rival; while 
Italian nightingales outsing those of France. 

Write a composition of three paragraphs, using the 
thought of the story on this page. 
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Modifications Gender 

We shall now consider the changes that some words 
undergo to mdicate sex. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

You do the king my father too much wrong. 

He hears his daughter's voice. 

He would not harm the child. 

The brooklet came from the mountain. 

Name the nouns and the pronouns in these sentences. 
Which are used to denote persons of the male sex? of the 
female sex? Which are used to denote objects that have no 
sex? Which are used to denote objects of either sex? 

The modification of a noun or a pronoim to denote sex is 
called gender. 

There are three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
A few nouns have different gender forms to distinguish the 
masculine from the feminine. 

A noun or a pronoun used to denote a person or an animal 
of the male sex is said to be of the masculine gender. 
Ex. — ^Man, boy, ox, lion, he, him, his. 

A noim or a pronoim used to denote a person or an animal 
of the female sex is said to be of the feminine gender. 
Ex. — ^Woman, girl, cow, lioness, she, her. 

A noun or a pronoun used to denote an object that has 
no sex is said to be of the neuter gender. 

Ex. — ^Tree, book, pen, iron, truth, it, its. 

Some words, as friend, child, parent, may be either 
masculine or feminine. 

A noun or a pronoim used to denote either a male or a 
female is said to be of the common gender. 
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If, however, the sex of the object is known, the noun or 
pronoun must be of that gender. 

The masculine and feminine are distinguished from each 
other in several ways. 

1. By their endings: — 

Author, authoress; baron, bareness; Jew, Jewess; coimt, 
coimtess; lion, lioness. 

Write other masculines from which the feminines are 
formed by adding ess. 

Actor, actress; hunter, himtress; tiger, tigress. 

In the words above, the vowel e or o in the ending of the 
masculine is dropped and ess is added. 

Write other masculine nouns from which the feminine 
is formed in the same way. 

Governor, governess; adventurer, adventuress. 

Notice that er or or of the masculine is dropped and ess 
is added. 

Write other masculines from which the feminines are 
formed in the same way. 

Observe the following irregular forms : — 

Negro, negress; lad, lass; abbot, abbess; duke, duchess. 

Write the feminine of the following forms: — 
Emperor, editor, author. 

Examine the following: — 

Sultan, sultana; beau, belle; administrator, administra- 
trix; bride, bridegroom; czar, czarina; widow, widower; 
executor, executrix; Jesse, Jessie; hero, heroine. 

2. By the distinguishing word in compound names: — 

Man-servant, maid-servant; milkman, milkmaid; he- 
goat, she-goat; landlord, landlady. 
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Write other compound forms. 

3. By different words. 

Father, mother; son, daughter; boy, girl; uncle, amxt; 
sir, madam ; lord, lady ; king, queen ; bachelor, maid ; hart, roe. ' 

The gender forms of the pronoun are masculine, he, 
feminine, she, and neuter, it. 

The neuter form it is sometimes used to refer to animals 
and to children without regard to sex. 

The little child closed its eyes in sleep. 

The shepherd found the lamb and wrapped it in his cloak. 

The name of an animal may be regarded as masculine 
or feminine without reference to its sex. 

Inanimate things as actions, conditions, forces, qualities, 
etc., are often represented as persons. This is called per- 
sonification. 

He and she are often used to personify inanimate things. 

He is used of things with masculine, and she of things 
with feminine characteristics. 

Children personify their playthings, sailors their ships, 
and engineers their locomotives. 

Ex. — ^To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 

"Dear old Mother Earth,'' a little cowslip said. 

Lifting up the covers of her rosy bed; 
"Do you hear the children crying for the flowers 

Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry hours?" 
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Modifications Person 
Examine the following sentences: — 
I, Freedom, dwell with knowledge. 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up to 
such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up. 

Point out each noun and pronoim that denotes a speaker; 
a person or persons spoken to; a person or a thing spoken of. 

The modification of a word to denote the speaker, the 
one spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of is called 
person. 

The first person denotes the speaker, the second person 
the one spoken to, and the third person the person or thing 
spoken of. 

Personal pronoims and verbs are the only parts of speech 
that have modifications to denote person. 

A verb agrees in person with its subject. 

Tell the person of each noim, pronoim, and verb in the 
following sentences: — 

I have been patient; let me be so yet. 

Always obedient to your Grace's will, 

I come to know your pleasure. 

It was a sound of joy. 

The sun shone on her golden hair. 

Tis time I should inform thee further. 

When he entered, bolt and bar 

Resumed their place with sullen jar. 

Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green. 

That creepeth o'er ruins old! 

Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 

In his cell so lone and cold. — Dickens. 
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Modifications Case 

Notice carefully the statements which follow: 

1. Mother sings. 4. She sings. 

2. Mother's voice is sweet. 5. Her voice is sweet. 

3. The children love mother. 6. The children love her. 

The word mother is used in three different ways in 
sentences one, two, and three. It denotes the subject in 
sentence one, the possessor in sentence two, and the object 
in sentence three. The variation to show these three rela- 
tions is called case. 

What pronouns stand for the word mother in sentences 
four, five, and six? If the word father were used in the 
first three sentences, how many forms of the pronoun should 
be used in the last three? Write statements to illustrate 
your answer. 

The English noun has only two forms to indicate its 
use in the sentence, the only variation from the simple form 
being to denote possession. Some pronouns, however, have 
three forms, one to correspond with each of the three case 
variations. 

Study the following sentences: 

The student's mind is on his work. 

He will finish the task assigned him. 

Julius and I shall cross the ocean this summer. 

We invite you to join us on our trip. 

Point out the relations which the nouns and pronouns 

in these sentences bear to other words. Notice the case 

forms of the pronoun of the first person in the last sentence. 

The relation of a noun or a pronoun to some other word 

or words in the sentence is called case. 
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The three cases are called nominative, possessive, and 
objective. 

A noun or pronoun is in the nominative case: 

1. When it is the subject of a finite verb; as Tops spin. 

2. When it is used as attribute complement; as, Swords 
are weapons, 

3. When it refers to the same person or thing as the 
subject; as, Columbus, the discoverer of America, was born in 
Genoa. 

4. When it is independent by address: as. Messenger, 
what news do you bring? 

5. When it is independent by exclamation; as. The 
billows! how they roll! 

6. When it is used absolutely with a participle; as. 
The mist having disappeared, we could see the distant moun- 
tain peaks. 

The participial phrase in the last example may be 
regarded as adverbial, indicating the time of that which is 
asserted. To show this formation more clearly, the sentence 
may be expanded as follows: 

When the mist had disappeared we could see the dis- 
tant mountain peaks. 

A noun or a pronoun is in the possessive case when it is 
used as a possessive modifier. 

Ex. — The governor's mansion is near the capitol. 

The possessive singular is formed by adding an apos- 
trophe and s to the simple form; as, A man's work should 
commend him. 

When the plural ends in s, the possessive is formed by 
adding an apostrophe only; as, Ladies' veils are of different 
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colors. When the plural does not end in s, both the apos- 
trophe and s are added; as, Men^s hopes often vanish. 

When a singular noun ends with s, or with a letter or 
letters of a similar sound, the apostrophe only is sometimes 
used to indicate possession; as, goodness' sake, Jesus' 
disciples, Achilles' sword. 

When several nouns in the possessive case limit the 
same word, and joint ownership is intended, the sign of the 
possessive is annexed to the last and understood to the 
rest; as, Helen and Arthur's books are on the table. If 
separate ownership is intended, the sign of the possessive 
should be annexed to each name; as, Helen's and Arthur's 
books are on the table. 

A noim or pronoun is in the objective case: 

1. When it is used as object complement; as. She wears 
a crown. Seeing the danger^ he stepped aside. 

2. When it represents an indirect object; as, The judges 
awarded him the prize. 

3. When it is used as objective complement; as, The 
people elected him senator. 

4. When it is in apposition with a word in the objective 
case; as. We have invited Mr. Stewart, the banker. 

5. When it is the object of a preposition; as, The asters 
rollfed in billows of blossoms around them. 

6. When it follows an infinitive, the subject of which 
refers to the same person or thing; as. They chose him to 
be their captain. 

7. When it is an adverbial modifier.; as, He has walked 
a mile. I bought that book Ticesday. It cost a dollar. 

Nouns denoting distance, time, value, weight, or measure 
are used adverbially, without a preposition. 
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LESSON XXX 



Table of Nouns Declensions 
I. Proper Nouns 

CASE SINGULAR SINGULAR SINGULAR SINGULAR 

Nom. Henry Alice Qiarles Catherine 

Poss. Henry's Alice's Charles's Catherine's 

Obj. Henry Alice Charles Catherine 

II. Common Nouns 



CASE 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


teacher 

teacher's 

teacher 


teachers 
teachers' 
teachers 


church 

church's 

church 


churches 
churches' 
churches 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


hero 

hero's 

hero 


heroes 
heroes' 
heroes 


attorney 

attorney's 

attorney 


attorneys 
attorneys' 
attorneys 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


goose 

goose's 

goose 


geese 

geese's 

geese 


woK 

wolf's 

wolf 


wolves 

wolves' 

wolves 



III. Collective Nouns 



CASE 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAI 


Nom. 


deer 


deer 


army 


armies 


Poss. 


deer's 


deer's 


army's 


armies 


Obj. 


deer 


deer 


army 


armies 
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Personal Pronouns 

Examine the following sentences : — 

I can give you but a song. 

He loved himself the singer's art. 

You taught me language. 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 

Name the pronoims in the foregoing sentences. 

Which are in the first person? Are these pronouns 
always in the first person? 

Which are in the second person? Are they always in 
the second person? 

Which are in the third person? Are they always in the 
third person? 

A personal pronoun is a pronoun that indicates person 
by its form. 

Personal pronouns are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

The simple personal pronouns and their modificatiQns 
are the following: — 

I we thou you he she it they 

( my j our ( thy ( your his hers its j their 

I mine ( ours ( thine ( yours | theirs 

me us thee you him her it them 

Thou, thy, thine, thee, and ye are forms not in common use. 
A personal pronoim is often used to represent a preceding 
noun called its antecedent. 

Ex. — ^The boy's fair face and courage free 
Show he is come of high degree. 
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Personal pronouns not only have different fonns for the 
three persons, but also for the two numbers, and in the third 
person singular for three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

A pronoim agrees with its antecedent in person, gender, 
and number. 

The compoimd personal pronouns are formed by pre- 
fixing a simple personal pronoun to the noim self, or to its 
plural selves, 

Ex. — Myself, thyself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, 
ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

Mention all personal pronoims in the following sentences, 
tell the person, the number, and the gender of each, and tell 
which are used as subjects: — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 

Amidst these humble bow'rs to lay me down. 

— Oliver Goldsmith. 

A dandelion loves to have her own way, just as you 
and I do. She loves to grow up tall with a fine long stem, 
nodding and shaking her head and swaying merrily in the 
wind and simshine. When the storm comes beating down, 
she draws her green waterproof cloak up over her head; and 
while the thrush sings so cheerily, she makes merry with the 
raindrops — ^gay little children. 

But the dandelion cannot always have her own way, 
sweet as she is, for there is the gardener, who comes cutting 
her down cruelly with his lawnmower again and again. 

Write two paragraphs of ten lines each about flowers 
and underline the personal pronouns used therein. 
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Relative Pronouns 
Classify the following sentences: — 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances! 
My ramble soon led me to the church, which stood a little 
distance from the village. 

What now is bud will soon be leaf. 

Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 

He who would seek for pearls must dive below. 

Name the subject of each subordinate clause. To what 
word does each of these subjects relate? To what part of 
speech do these subjects belong? 

A relative pronoun is one that relates to some word or 
words and connects clauses. 

The word to which a relative pronoun refers is called the 
antecedent. 

In inverted clauses the relative may precede its ante- 
cedent 

Ex. — ^Whom I fear, him I avoid. 

The relative is often omitted, but only when, if expressed, 
it would be in the objective case. 

Ex. — ^I returned the book I borrowed. 

The antecedent is sometimes omitted. 

Ex.— Who turns back, lacks courage. 

A relative pronoim must agree with its antecedent in 
person and number. 

Ex. — ^He that wrongs his friend wrongs himself more. 

I have done nothing but in care of thee who art igno- 
rant of what thou art. 

As the relative pronoun always joins a subordinate 
clause to its antecedent in a principal clause, it is, for this 
reason, also called a conjunctive pronoun. 
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The ordinary relative pronouns are who, whose, whom, 
which, what, and that. 

Who is used to denote persons, which and what to denote 
things, and that to denote either persons or things. These 
different uses must be carefully observed. 

The relative that is usually restrictive, in other words, 
the clause it introduces limits the meaning of the antecedent. 

Ex. — ^Take the path that turns to the right. 

The relatives who and which are sometimes restrictive. 

In restrictive clauses, the use of that is preferable to who, 
whom, or which in the following cases: 

1. After an adjective in the superlative degree. 

Ex. — She is the sweetest singer that I have ever heard. 

2. After the interrogative who and the adjectives same 
and very. 

Ex.— Who that knows will tell. 

This is the sam^ lesson that we had yesterday. 
You have the very book that I want. 

3. When the antecedent refers to both persons and things. 
Ex. — He described the farnns and the people that he 

had seen. 

4. When the antecedent is introduced by the word it. 
Ex. — It was Joseph that brought the news. 

5. When the antecedent is without limiting words. 
Ex. — Flowers that bloom and birds that sing con- 
tribute to our enjoyment. 

That differs from other relatives in admitting no prep- 
Dsition before it. 
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Compound Relative Pronouns 
Classify the following sentences: — 

Whatever is, is right. 

Their love lies in their purses; and whoso empties them, 
by so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 

Name the subject of each subordinate clause. How are 
these words formed? 

Words formed by joining so, ever, or soever to the relative 
pronoims who and its forms whose and whom, which, or 
what, are called compoimd relative pronouns. 

The compound relatives have a general and indefinite 
meaning. Thus, whoever is equivalent to any person who, and 
whatsoever is equivalent to any thing which. 

The antecedent of a compoimd relative is but rarely 
expressed. 

Ex. — ^And whatsoever is His will, that I must do. 

Name the compound relative pronoims in the following 
sentences, and tell what each is equivalent to : — 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne^er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 

— Alexander Pope. 

Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate'er the circling seasons yield. 
Whatever buds, whatever blows. 
For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Whatsoever He commands, that I must speak. 
He earns whate'er he can. 
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THE PRIMROSE 

When the dreary days of winter and the early damp 
days of spring are passing away, and the warm, bright sun- 
shine has begun to pour down upon the grassy paths of the 
wood, who does not love to go out and bring home bouquets 
of violets, and bluebells, and primroses? We wander from 
one plant to another, picking a flower here and a bud there, 
as they nestle among the green leaves, and we make our rooms 
sweet and gay with the tender and lovely blossoms. But tell 
me, did you ever stop to think, as you added flower after 
flower to your bouquet, how the plants which bear them have 
been building up their green leaves and their fragile buds 
during the last few weeks? If you had visited the same spot 
a month before, a few of last year's leaves, withered and dead, 
would have been all that you would have found. And now 
the whole wood is carpeted with the delicate green leaves, 
with nodding bluebells, and pale yellow primroses, as if a 
fairy had touched the ground and covered it with fresh 
young life. 

And our fairies have been at work there; the fairy "Life," 
of whom we know so little, though we love her so well and 
rejoice in the beautiful forms she can produce; the fairy sim- 
beams kissing the tiny shoots and warming them into vigor 
and activity; the gentle raindrops, the balmy air, all these 
have been working; and now we come and gather the flowers 
they make, and too often forget to wonder how these lovely 
forms have spnmg up aroimd us. — Arabella B, Buckley. 

Study the above selection with reference to the gender 
of nouns and of personal and relative pronouns. 

Write the thoughts of this page in your own words. 
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As AND But 

The class to which a word belongs is always determined 
by its office in the sentence. 

Examine the folio wing, sentences: — 

The tenant usually contrived to raise such a crop of 
oats or barley as afforded meat for his family. 

And may thou find with Heaven the same forgiveness 
as with thy father here! 

What is the subject of affordedf To what word does it 

relate? To what word does as relate, in the second sentence? 

In the above sentences, as is used as a relative pronoun. 

As is frequently used as a relative pronoun after such 

or same. In rare cases, also, it is used as a relative when not 

preceded by^ either such or same. 

Ex. — Here's much ado to make no stain a stain 

As passes coloring — Shakespeare. 
But, also, after a negative word, is treated as a relative 
pronoun, equivalent to which not or that not. 

Ex. — ^There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 
But has (which has not) one vacant chair. 

— Longfellow. 
The relative clause, when simply explanatory. Is set off 
by the comma. 

Ex. — Water, which is a liquid, is composed of two gases. 
Burns, who was a farmer, became a great poet. 

The restrictive use of the relative clause is shown in the 
following sentences: 

This is the sword that my father carried. 

He who dies for his country is worthy of his country's 
gratitude. 
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Interrogative Pronouns 

Classify the following sentences: — 

Who meets them at the churchyard gate? 
Which of you two did dine with me today? 
What can have caused such brief return? 
We shall see which is the stronger. 

Name the subject in each of the first three sentences. 
Are these words noims, or pronouns? Do these words show 
that the sentences to which they belong are questions? 

Name the subordinate clause in the fourth sentence. 
Does this clause express a statement, or an indirect question? 
What is the subject of this clause? 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what, 
and their declined forms whose and whom. They are used 
in asking questions. 

Who inquires for an imknown person, what for an un- 
known thing, and which for one or more of several known 
persons or things. 

Whether was formerly an interrogative pronoun, but it 
is now obsolete in this use, which being used in its stead. 

Ex. — ^Whether of them twain did the will of his father? 

The interrogative pronoims have the same form in both 
numbers. What, however, is properly used only in the singu- 
lar, although instances occur, even in good writers, of its 
use as a plural. 

Ex. — ^What now of all your toils are known? 
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Name all the interrogative pronouns in the followmg 
sentences, tell the number of each, and tell which are used 
as subjects: — 

What means yon faint halloo? 

Which is the happier or the wiser, 
A man of merit, or a miser? 

Who is here so rude that would not be a Roman? 

Which of these sorrows is he subject to? 

Which is the dream, the present, or the past? 

But who will watch my lilies, 
When their blossoms open white? 

The use of the interrogatives, who, which, and what in 
indirect questions, should be clearly distinguished from their 
use as simple relatives. Study carefully the construction of 
the clauses in the following sentences: — 

I asked who left the flowers. 

The messenger heard what was said. 

We cannot tell which of the twelve roses is the prettiest. 

In these sentences, who, which, and what are interrogative 
pronouns, introducing indirect questions. State the kind of 
clause each interrogative introduces. Do these words have 
antecedents? How does their use here differ from that found 
in the first five sentences on page 57? Indirect questions may 
be introduced by such words as when, where, why, how, 
whence, if, and whether. 

Write sentences to illustrate the correct use of where, 
whence, and whether in indirect questions. 
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Adjective Pronouns. 

Study the following sentences, and notice the sub- 
stantives which are often used as adjectives: — 

Each shall climb the hill alone. 

These are the first fruits of the year. 

Do not caress the one and neglect the other. 

Few may be wealthy, but all may be happy. 

The hive has enough for workers, but none for drones. 

Eachj as used in sentence one, is an adjective pronoun. 
Point out other words in these sentences performing a like 
office. 

An adjective pronoun is a word which may be used not 
only as a substantive, but also as a definitive adjective. 

Adjective pronouns may be divided into three classes as 
follows : — 

Distributive; each, every, either, neither. 

Demonstrative; this, that, these, those, the one, the 
other, the former, the latter. 

Indefinite; none, any, all, such, some, both, few, other, 
another, several, enough, little, many, much. 

The demonstratives are sometimes used in pairs, to 
designate things previously mentioned. When so used, thiSj 
these, the latter, and the other refer to the nearest or last men- 
tioned, and that J those, the former, and the one to the more 
remote or first mentioned. 

Ex. — Vice is opposed to virtue; this ennobles and that 
degrades. 

The shamrock and the thistle are national emblems; the 
one is an emblem of Ireland, and the other of Scotland. 

Write other sentences to illustrate the use of adjective 
pronouns both singly and in pairs. 
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Table of Pronouns Declensions 
I. Personal Pronouns 
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CASE 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR PLURAL 




First Person 


Second Person 


Old Form 


Nona. 


I 




we 


thou 


ye 


Poss. 


my 




our 


thy 


your 




mine 




ours 


thine 


yours 


Obj. 


me 




us 


thee 


you 




Second Person 


New Form 


Third Person 


Masculine 


Nom. 


you 




you 


he 


they 


Poss. 


your 




your 


his 


their 




yours 




yours 




theirs 


Obj. 


you 




you 


him 


them 




Third Person 


Feminine 


Third Person 


Neuter 


Nom. 


she 




they 


it 


they 


Poss. 


her 




their 


its 


their 




hers 




theirs 




theirs 


Obj. 


her 




them 


it 


them 




II. Relative and Interrogative Pronoims 


CASE 




SINGULAR AND 


PLURAL 




Nom. 


who 




which 


what 


that 


Poss. 


whose 




whose 







Obj. 


whom 




which 


what 


that 




III. 


Adjectives Used as Pronouns 




CASE 






SINGULAR 




Nom. 


this 




that 


one 


other 


Poss. 









one's 


other's 


Obj. 


this 




that 

PLURAL 


one 


other 


Nom. 


these 




those 


ones 


others 


Poss. 













others' 


Obj. 


these 




those 


ones 


others 
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Test Questions. 

When is a noun or a pronoun said to be in the singular 
number? in the plural number? 

When is a verb said to be in the singular number? in 
the plural number? 

How is the plural of nouns regularly formed? 

What nouns take es in the plural? How do nouns in o 
form the plural? nouns in y? nouns in ff, /, or fe? Give 
examples of nouns with both numbers alike; of nouns with 
two plural forms; of nouns that change the vowel in the 
plural. 

How do compoimd noims form the plural? letters, 
marks, and figures? foreign noims? 

Into what classes are nouns divided? Write examples 
of each class. How are proper names and titles written? 

When is a notm or a pronoun in the masculine gender? 
in the feminine gender? in the neuter gender? in the com- 
mon gender? 

What are gender forms? How many kinds of gender 
forms are there? Write examples of each kind. 

When is a noun or a pronoim said to be in the first person? 
in the second person? in the third person? How does person 
apply to the verb? 

What is a personal pronoim? Write all the simple 
personal pronouns of each person; cf each number; of each 
gender. 

How are the compound personal pronouns formed? 

What is a relative pronoun? What is an antecedent? 
In what respects does a relative pronoim agree with its ante- 
cedent? Name the ordinary relatives? How is each used? 

How are compound relatives formed? In what cases 
is as used as a relative pronoun? 

What is an interrogative pronoun? an adjective pro- 
noun? 
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Exercise 

Study the following selection: — 

Order is Heaven's first law; and, this confessed, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, — 

More rich, more wise. But who infers from hence 

That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness. 

But mutual wants this happiness increases; 

All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace. 

Condition, circumstances, is not the thing; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in King, 

In who obtain defence or who defend. 

In him who is, or him who finds, a friend. 

Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 

One common blessing, as one common soul. 

But Fortune's gifts, if each alike contest? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortime her gifts may variously dispose. 
And these be happy called, unhappy those; 
But Heaven's just balance equal will appear 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear. 
Not present good or ill the joy or curse. 
But future views or better or of worse. 

Know, all the good that individuals find. 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, — ^health, peace, and competence. 
But health consists with temperance alone; 
And peace, Virtue, peace is all thy own. 




ALEXANDER POPE 
1688-1744 
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The good or bad the gifts of fortune gam, 

But these less taste them, as those worse obtain. 

Say — in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 

Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst. 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion, first? 

Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 

'Tis by what virtue flies from and disdains. 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh, blind to truth and God's whole scheme below 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe! 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest. 
But fools alone the good unhappy call 
For ills or accidents that chance to all. 
See, Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 
See godlike Turenne prostrate in the dust! 
See, Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life? 

— Alexander Pope. 

Write a list of all proper, collective, and abstract nouns. 

Write a list of all personal pronoims, and tell the person, 
number, and gender of each; also write a list of all relative 
and interrogative pronouns used in the foregoing selection. 

Write a biographical sketch of Alexander Pope. 
Use the following suggestions, or your own outline : — 

His education. His principal works. 

His earliest poems. Date and place of his death. 

Difficulties encoimtered. 
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Descriptive Adjectives 

Classify the following sentences, and point out the sub' 
ject and the predicate of each: — 

The noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 
Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow. 
The long grass bends its spearlike form. 
The genial call dead Nature hears. 

What adjective is used to describe or qualify each of the 
following nouns: Bittern j way, crocus, violet, grass, form, call. 
Nature? 

An adjective used to describe, or qualify, the meaning 
of a noun is called a descriptive or qualifying adjective. 
Write five sentences containing descriptive adjectives. 

Point out all descriptive adjectives in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what each describes: — 

The velvet grass seems carpet meet 

For the light fairies' lively feet. 

The industrious bees protect their golden store. 

Now the genial star of day 

Dissolves the murky clouds away. 

Wild storms have torn this ancient wood. 

Point out all descriptive adjectives in the following sen- 
tences and justify the punctuation: — 

Fair, dewy roses brush against our faces. 

Now slowly falls the dull, blank night. 

Husband, wife, and child enjoy the ruddy hearth. 

The comma should be used to separate connected words 
and phrases, unless all the conjunctions are expressed. 
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Comparison of Adjectives 
Learn the following stanza: — 

Dear though the shadowy maple be, 
And dearer still the whispering pine, 

Dearest yon russet-laden tree, 
Browned by the heavy-rubbing kine. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

What three kinds of trees are spoken of in this stanza? 
What quality is attributed to the shadowy maplet the whisper- 
ing pine? the apple tree? How does this quality differ in 
degree? Which tree is held in the highest regard? How is 
each degree expressed? What other adjectives do you find 
in this stanza? 

Different objects are often found to possess the same 
quality, or property, in different degrees. 

For grammatical purpose, it is customary to distinguish 
three degrees of quality, — the simple degree, a higher or 
lower degree, and the highest or lowest degree. 

The first is called the positive degree, the second is called 
the comparative degree, and the third is called the superlative 
degree. 

The positive degree is expressed by the ordinary form 
of the adjective. 

Ex. — ^The tall maize rolls up its long green leaves. 
Through the wide doors the breezes blow. 

The comparative degree is expressed by adding er to 
the positive form, or by placing more or less before it. 

Ex. — ^With more majestic course the water rolled. 
And ripening foliage shone with richer gold. 
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The superlative degree is expressed by adding est to the 
positive form, or by placing most or least before it. 

Ex. — ^Upon this subject the smallest errors are of the 
most dangerous consequences. 

Adjectives ending with silent e drop this e before the 
endings er and est. 

Ex. — ^Noble, nobler, noblest; true, truer, truest. 

Adjectives ending with y preceded by a consonant, sub- 
stitute i for y before the endings er and est. 

Ex. — ^Early, earlier, earliest; dry, drier, driest. 

Monosyllabic adjectives ending with a single consonant 
preceded by a short vowel, double this consonant before the 
endings er and est. 

Ex. — Fit, fitter, fittest; hot, hotter, hottest. 

Comparison by the aid of the adverbs more, most, less, 
least, is called adverbial comparison. 

Adverbial comparison is generally used with adjectives 
of more than two syllables, with most adjectives of two 
syllables except those having the accent on the first syllable, 
and sometimes even with adjectives of one syllable. 

The following descriptive adjectives are compared irregu- 



larly : — 


- 




POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 


SUPERLATIVE 


good 


better 


best 


bad, evil, ill 


worse 


worst 



Some adjectives, from the nature of their meaning, do 
not admit of comparison. 

I3x, — One, English, square^ horizontal^ each, perfect, 
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Comparison of Adjectives 
Examine the following sentences: — 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

That country is the fairest which is inhabited by the 
noblest minds. 

Name all the descriptive adjectives. Which are in the 
comparative degree? in the superlative degree? Write the 
comparison of each adjective in full. 

Between how many objects is comparison made in the 
first sentence? in the second sentence? in the third sentence? 

The comparative degree is generally used when com- 
parison is made between two objects. 

The superlative degree is generally used when com- 
parison is made among more than two objects. 

When using the comparative degree, care should be 
taken to see that the latter term of comparison excludes the 
former. When the superlative is used, the latter term of 
comparison should include the former. 

Ex. — Chicago Is larger than any other city in Illinois. 
Chicago is the largest city in Illinois. 

Write five other sentences to illustrate this principle. 

Double comparison, both by termination and by adverb, 
is sometimes found in literature; but such usage is now 
obsolete. 

Ex, — ^This was the most imkindest cut of all. 

^Shakespeare^ 
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Write original sentences containing adjectives in the 
positive degree; in the comparative degree; in the superiative 
degree. 

Name all descriptive adjectives in the following sen- 
tences, tell the degree of each, and write its comparison in 
full:— 

A brighter, livelier scene succeeds. 

Deeper and narrower grew the dell. 

A form more active, light, and strong 

Ne'er shot the ranks of war along. 

And ne'er to S3nnphony more sweet 

Gave mountain echoes answer meet. 

The fiercest agonies have shortest reign. 

The smallest fibres weave the strongest bands. 

The brutes were happier than the men. 

The bird is safest in its nest. 

That spot grew more serene. 

We behold a most beautiful landscape. 

Swift and swifter grew the vessel's motion. 

From art more various are the blessings sent. 

The trailing arbutus is one of the fairest and sweetest of 
the early spring flowers. 

Our nearest ally to the common shamrock of Ireland 
seems to be the white clover. 

Clauses of the same order or rank, when short and closely 
connected, are separated by the comma. 

Give the rules for the use of all punctuation marks in 
the preceding and following sentences:— 

The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 
And the best servant does his work unseen. 
Each moment fainter wane the fields, 
And wider rolls the sea. 
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Definitive Adjectives 

Examine the following sentences;— 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
arc created equal. — Thomas Jefferson. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Few men are worthy of so much confidence. 

OflBce confers no honor on a man who is worthy of it. 

It is better to write one word upon the rock than a 
thousand on the water or the sand. — Gladstone. 

Which adjectives modify the nouns, truths, men, honor, 
man, word, learning, confidence? 

Which of these adjectives are used to point out? to 
denote number? to denote quantity? 

A definitive adjective is used to modify by pointing 
out, numbering, or denoting quantity. 

The definitive adjectives include the following kinds: — 

Article; a, an, the. 

Demonstrative; this, that, these, those. 

Numeral; one, second, twofold. 

Indefinite; none, any, such, some. 

Distributive; each, every, either, neither. 

The relative and interrogative which and what, are 
classed primarily as pronouns, but are adjectives by second- 
ary use. 

Various other adjectives, mostly denoting circumstances 
of time, place, etc., a few of which are subject to comparison. 

Ex.— Early, daily, yearly, present, future, near, nigh, 
distant, southern, western, upper, lower. 
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A An The 

Point out the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences: — 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne. 
I steal an hour from study and care. 
They seemed a harmless people. 
The scouts had parted on their search. 
The traveler lingers on the hijl. 

^ What word is used before stranger j hour, and people 
to show that the objects denoted by these words are indefi- 
nite? 

What word is used before Stuarts', scouts, traveler, and 
hill to show that definite objects are meant? 

The words an, or a, and the were formerly classified as 
a distinct part of speech called the article, but they are now 
treated as adjectives. 

An, or a, is a weakened form of one, and is sometimes 
called the indefinite article. 

An is used before words beginning with a vowel soimd. 

A is used before words beginning with a consonant 
sound, the n being dropped for euphony. 

Ex. — A table; a hundred; an honor; a one-eyed man. 

By some writers an is also used before h not silent, when 
the accent falls on the second syllable. 

Ex. — An historical essay. 

The is a weakened form of that, and is sometimes called 
the definite article. 

Observe the use of a in the following phrases : — 

A rich and vnse man indicates one man who is rich and 
wise. 

A rich and a wise man names two men, one rich, the 
other wise. 
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Pronouns Used as Adjectives 

Examine the following sentences: — 

• The clerk tried to warm himself at the candle; in which 
effort, not being a man of strong imagination, he failed. 

— Dickens, 
Under what flag did you serve? 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive! 

Point out all descriptive adjectives. Point out all 
relative and interrogative pronouns used as adjectives. 

The relatives which and whatj whichever and whatever, 
are sometimes used as adjectives. 

The interrogatives which and what are also frequently 
used adjectively. 

What as an interrogative adjective occurs frequently in 
exclamatory sentences. 

Point out all relative and interrogative pronoims used 
as adjectives in the following sentences: — 

What stronger breastplate than a heart imtainted? 

— Shakespeare. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are foimd, — 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear 
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil. — Goldsmith. 

The king shall know what suitor waits. 

Which course will he pursue? 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear. 

Write sentences in each of which a relative or an inter- 
rogative pronoun is used adjectively 
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Demonstrative Adjectives 

Point out the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences: — 

You all do know this mantle. 

Many interesting discoveries were made among these 
broken cliffs. 

That chain was firm in every link. 

Deep graved in every British heart, 
Oh, never let those names depart! 

Yon tufted knoll; with daisies strown. 
Might make proud Oberon a throne. 

Tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge. 

Name the adjectives. Which are used to point out the 
objects named by the nouns with which they are used. 

Adjectives used to point out objects named by the 
nouns with which they are used are called demonstrative 
adjectives. 

The demonstratives are this, these, that, those, yon, and 
yonder. Former and latter may also be classed as demon- 
stratives. 

These is the plural of this; those is the plural cf that. 
This and that are the only English adjectives that have a 
different form for the plural. 

This and these point out objects near the speaker. 

That, those, yon, and yonder point out objects more or 
less remote from the speaker. 

Write a paragraph of twelve lines about some poem you 
have read, and underline all adjectives contained therein. 
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Numeral Adjectives 

Classify the following sentences, and point out each 
subject and each predicate: — 

Behind him rode two gallant squires. 

When the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown. 

Then the warm sky stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake. 

The soldiers marched in single file. 

On the fourth day they sighted land. 

What words are adjectives? Which is used to limit 
objects in respect to absolute number? Which denotes the 
place of an object in a series? Which signifies the multiplica- 
tion of an object? 

An adjective used to limit objects in respect to absolute 
number, or to denote the place of an object in a series, or to 
denote the multiplication of an object, is called a numeral 
adjective. 

An adjective used to express absolute number, is called 
a cardinal numeral. 

Ex. — One, two, three, ten, twenty, hundred. 

An adjective used to denote the place of an object in a 
series, is called an ordinal numeral. 

Ex. — First, second, third, tenth, twentieth, hundredth, 
thousandth. 

Some adjectives indicate the multiplication of an object. 
Ex. — ^Double, triple, quadruple, twofold, threefold 
fourfold, tenfold. 

The question is of a twofold nature. 
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Distributive Adjectives 

Name the subject and ihe predicate in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences: — 

Each warrior was a chosen man. 

Every individual has a place to fill in the world. 

Either measure would have cost no more than a day's 
debate. 

Neither side was impatient to come to action. 

Name all the adjectives. Which adjectives indicate 
that two or more objects are taken singly? 

An adjective used to indicate that two or more objects 
are considered singly is called a distributive adjective. 

The distributive adjectives are each, every, either, and 
neither. 

Each and every are used in connection with any number 
of objects. 

Either properly denotes that one of two objects is chosen 
to the exclusion of the other, but that it makes no difference 
which is taken. 

Either is often used, however, in the sense of each or 
both, and sometimes even in the sense of any one. 

Ex. — Desperate was the strife and long, 
And either warrior fierce and strong. 

Neither denotes the exclusion or rejection of both of two 
given objects. 

Write sentences, using each of the distributive ad- 
jectives. 
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Indefinite Adjectives 
Examine the following sentences: — 

I have wandered all the day. 
Into each life some rain must fall. 
Make not thyself the judge of any man. 
I love to lose myself in other men's minds. 
Its banks are fringed with many a goodly tree. 

What words are adjectives? Which shows that the 
object denoted by its noim is indefinite in respect to number? 
in respect to quantity? Which show that the objects them- 
selves are indefinite? 

An adjective used to show that the number of ob- 
jects, that the quantity of an object, or that an object itself, 
is indefinite, is called an indefinite adjective. 

The adjectives usually classed as indefinite are the fol- 
lowing: — 

all no such little divers sundry 

any both some many certain several 

few same much other enough another 

Some of these adjectives are used only with singular 
noims, some only with plural noims, and some with noims 
of either number. 

Many or such before a singular class noun is followed by 
the indefinite article. 

The following are compared: — 

few fewer fewest 

much, many more most 

little less least 

Write sentences and use each of the indefinite adjectives 
named above. 
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Table of Adjectives 


Comparison 






I. Regular Comparison 




POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 




SUPERLATIVE 


bright 




brighter 




brightest 


able 




abler 




ablest 


happy 




happier 




happiest 


mellow 




mellower 




mellowest 


fit 




fitter 




fittest 






II. Irregular Comparison 




POS. 


COMP. 


SUPER. POS. 


COMP. 


SUPER. 


good 


better 


best fore 


former 


foremost 


bad 


worse 


worst 




first 


iU 


(( 


tt 


hinder 


hindmost 


evil 


it 


ti 


inner 


innermost 


little 


less 


least 




inmost 


much 


more 


most 


outer 


outermost 


many 


n 


tt 




outmost 


late 


later 


latest 


utter 


uttermost 




latter 


last 




utmost 


fax 


farther 


farthest 


under 


imdermost 




further 


furthest .... 


nether 


nethermost 






furthermost .... 


upper 


uppermost 


near 


nearer 


nearest 




upmost 






next 


hither 


hithermost 


old 


older 


oldest 


.... 


topmost 




elder 


eldest rear 





rearmost 
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Adjectives Used Substantively 

Classify the following sentences: — 

The wretched are the faithful. 

The fair, the brave, the good, must die. 

At my approach the peaceful shook. 

Good and ill like vines entangled are. 

One with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

The jury, passing on the prisoner's life. 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. — Shakespeare. 

In the first sentence wretched and faithful are adjectives 
used as noims. The complete expression is The wretched 
people are the faithful people. 

By ellipsis of a noim, an adjective is often used to per- 
form the office of a noun in addition to its own office as an 
adjective. It is then said to be used substantively. 

Name all the other adjectives that are used substantively. 

An adjective used substantively is in the singular or in 
the plural, according to the number of the omitted noun. 

What adjectives are used as nouns in the following 
sentences? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise? 

Cold to the great, contemptuous to the high, 
The humble passed not his imheeding eye. 

What cares disturb the mighty dead? 

I look forth over the boimdless blue. 
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Nouns Used as Adjectives 
Name the adjectives in the following sentences: — 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke. 
These silver mists shall melt away. 
In autumn gold the beeches stood. 
Flowering laurels spring from diamond vases. 
The evening bells are ringing. 
April showers revive spring flowers. 
The well curb had a Chinese roof. 

Name the nouns used as adjectives to describe or limit. 

A noun is often used as an adjective with another noun 
to limit an object. 

Nouns used as adjectives are often joined by a hyphen 
to other nouns to form compound nouns. 

Ex. — The castle-gates were barred. 

An adjective derived from a proper noun is called a 
proper adjective and generally begins with a capital letter. 
Ex. — He was an English yeoman good. 

Point out all nouns used as adjectives in the following 
sentences, and tell whether they are descriptive or definitive : — 

Summer dew is falling fast. 

An iron bar the warrior took. 

He was once invited to a great corporation dinner. 

The bark has sailed the midnight sea. 

The morning mists rose from the ground. 

I know where the young May violet grows. 

Full knee deep lies the winter snow. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 

The courtyard wall showed marks of care. 
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The Village Blacksmith 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he Can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sim is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Study the above selection with special reference to ad- 
jectives. 

Write a short story about The Village Blacksmith. 
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Parhciplbs 

There are forms of the verb that do not assert action, 
being, or state of being, but merely name or assume it. One 
of these forms will now be considered. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

I pace the soimdmg seabeach. 

The startled river turns leaden and harsh. 

I see the gray fort's broken wall. 

Exulting shouts announce the finished race. 

And now there is the huge covered wagon, coming home 
with sacks of grain. 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, with measured 
beat and slow. 

Point out the verbs that assert, and tell the subject of 
each. 

In the first sentence the word sounding assumes the action 
but does not assert it, and has the nature of a verb. Observe 
also that it modifies the noun seabeach and has the nature of 
an adjective. 

In the fourth sentence the word finished assumes action 
and modifies the noun rax:e. It thus has the nature of a verb 
and that of an adjective. 

Point out the other verb forms that assume action oi 
being and modify noims. 

The participle is a form of the verb which partakes of 
the nature of an adjective and represents the action or being 
as assimied. 

The participle has a great variety of forms, but the 
most common endings are ing, ed, and en. 

Ex. — Reading, writing, wounded, covered, hidden. 
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Point out all participles in the following sentences : — 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind. 

The darting swallows soar and sing. 

A man I am, crossed with adversity. 

I hear the soimd of coming feet. 

The dewdrop in the breeze of mom. 

Trembling and sparkling on the thorn, 

Falls to the ground, escapes the eye. 

Yet moimts on sunbeam to the sky. — James Montgomery. 

The participle used as an adjective modifier, with the 
words belonging to it, is set off by the comma imless 
restrictive. 

Ex. — Children, coming home from school, 
Sing happy songs along the way. 
That child playing in the yard is my brother. 

In the first sentence coming does not restrict, but merely 
describes. In the second sentence playing points out a par- 
ticular child and is therefore restrictive. 

Some participles are used as nouns. 

Ex. — ^The falling of the rain is sweet music. 

Tell how each participle in the following selection is 
used: — 

Sweet viburnum, loved of bees. 
Wooed by Maytime's softest breeze. 
By the fragrant riverside. 
Robed in whiteness like a bride, 
Decked with knots of dainty flowers. 
Bathed in springtime's sweetest showers, 
Not for thee the withering heat 
And the dust of summer's street. 
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Infinitives 

We shall now consider another form of the verb that 
does not assert. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The minstrels ceased to sound. 

I never wished to see you sorry. 

Flows the stream so still and slow 
That it hardly seems to flow. 

In the first sentence the verb form sound, with the 
preposition to, does not assert but merely names the act 
without limiting it to a subject. 

The verb form sound is called the infinitive. 

Point out the infinitives in the other sentences. 

The infinitive is a form of the verb which represents the 
action or being in a general way, without reference to person 
or number. 

Point out all infinitives in the following sentences: — 

I purpose to write the history of England. 

Here rise no cliffs the vale to shade. 

Fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

The patient audience had not long to wait. 

I must go seek some dewdrops here. 

He that allows himself to be a worm need not complain 
if he is trodden on. 

It is better to write one word upon the rock than a 
thousand on the water or the sand. 

Woimds made by words are hard to heal. 

The task to teach children may become delightful. 
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After such verbs as bid, dare, hear, feel, let, take, need, 
etc., to is usually omitted before the infinitive. 

Ex. — ^I dare do all that may become a man. 

Then let me to the valley go, 

This pretty flower to see. 

The infinitive phrase may be used as a noun, an ad- 
jective modifier, or an adverb modifier. 

Examine the following sentences : — 

It is better to receive than to do a wrong. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

We watch the ruin they have made. 

Too late to build, too sad to sing. 

In the first example the infinitive phrases to receive and 
to do are used as nouns, explanatory modifiers of it. 

In the second, to occupy is an infinitive phrase used as 
an explanatory modifier of it. 

In the last sentences, to build and to dug are adverb 
modifiers, the former modifying the adjective late and the 
latter the adjective sad. 

Point out the infinitive phrases in the following sen- 
tences and state how each is used : — 

I tried to remember what I had read about encoimters 
with bears. 

Tis not the whole of life to live. 

It is a fearful thing to see the human soul take wing. 

To cultivate a garden is to go hand in hand with Nature, 
and to learn something of her choicest secrets. 

Write a composition about gardens, and name the office 
of each infinitive used. 
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Other Verb Forms Which Do Not Assert 

Some verb forms that do not assert action or being 
have the nature of a noun. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Talking is not always to converse. 
True worth is in being, not seeming. 
Be still, sad heart, and cease repinmg. 
Age increases our desire of living. 
A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
thmgs. 

In the first sentence the verb form talking, like a parti- 
ciple, assumes action and also is used as a noun. It thus 
partakes of the nature of a verb and that of a noun. 

Point out the other words ending in ing that have the 
nature of the verb and that of the noun. 

The form of the verb that partakes of the nature of a 
noun and expresses action or being without asserting it, is 
called a nounal verb. 

Write three sentences, each of which shall contain a 
nounal verb. 

To this form of the verb, grammarians have given dif- 
ferent names, as participle, infinitive (in ing), genmd, and 
verbal noun. 

To name this verb form right is important; to know its 
function is of the highest importance. 

Point out the nounal verbs in the following selection : — 

There are two ways of paying a debt; increase of industry 
in raising income, increase of thrift in paying out. — Carlyle. 
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In the following sentences point out the forms of the 
verb that do not assert action or being, and tell how each 
is used: — 

The owl, belated in his plundering, 
Shall here await the friendly night. 

I loved to walk where none had walked before. 

And he neglected and oppressed. 
Wished to be with them and at rest. 

I dare do all that may become a man. 

I have an excellent memory for forgetting. 

The mills are tired of waitmg. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. 

To be a well .favored man is the gift of nature. 

To have a giant's strength is excellent; 
To use it like a giant is tyrannous. 

No endeavor is in vain; 
Its reward is in the doing. 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

The harebell trembled on its stem 
Down where the rushing waters gleam. 

We cannot help knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing. 

I should like to rise and go where the golden apples grow. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks. 
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Participles Used As Adjectives 

Classify the following sentences, and point out each 
subject and each predicate: — 

The shouting vassals man the oars. 
A cowering glance they often cast 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 
Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 
Shall tempt the searching sea. 

Point out all participles. How is each used? From 
what verb is each formed? 

Participles used as adjectives are mostly descriptive, 
and a few are subject to comparison. 

Ex. — ^Fitting, more fitting, most fitting; 

interesting, more interesting, most interesting. 

Many participles used as adjectives may be used sub- 
stantively. 

Ex. — ^Thou shalt raise up the trampled and oppressed. 

Does the trampled and oppressed name one or more than 
one class of persons? 

Point out all participles used as adjectives in the follow- 
ing sentences: — 

The tired plowman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half -asleep, the rising storm. 
The rolling seasons pass away. 
Hark! from the murmurmg clods I hear 
Glad voices of the coming year. 
Another crowd pursue the pantmg hart. 
I heard the lance's shivering crash. 
A simbeam falls from the opening skies. 
I sat beside the glowing grate. 
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Adverbs Prepositions 

Examine the following sentences: — 
The flowers of spring will fade too soon. 
The sun is still shining behind the clouds. 
To wait on the bank for the river to run by, is foolish. 
A book is a sure friend, always ready at your first leisure. 

— Emerson. 

Then she took up the burden of life again. 
Saying only, "It might have been." — Whittier. 

Our doubts are traitors. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. — Shakespeare. 

Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 

The river sang below; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 

Their minarets of snow. — Bret Harte. 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The morning from her mantle gray, 

And the noon will look on a sultry day. — Lord Byron. 

Name all the adverbs and prepositions in the foregoing 
sentences. What kind of phrase is of spring in the first 
sentence? behind the clouds in the second sentence? How are 
to wait and to run used in the third sentence? What does say- 
ing in the fifth sentence modify? Why Ls a comma used 
after only? What is the oflice of fearing in the sixth sentence? 
How does the oflice of this word differ from that of saying 
in the fifth sentence? Point out all the adverbs and prepo- 
sitions in the last two sentences. 

Point out all the adverb phrases and participles found 
in the last stanza on page 87, and tell the words they modify. 
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Test Questions Exercises 

What is a descriptive, or qualifying, adjective? Write 
sentences containing descriptive adjectives. 

Write sentences containing descriptive adjectives used 
substantively. 

How many degrees of quality may be expressed by 
adjectives? What is each called? How is each expressed? 
What changes occur in certain words before er and est? In 
what cases is adverbial comparison used? What descriptive 
adjectives are compared irregulariy? When is the com- 
parative degree to be used? the superiative? Write ex- 
amples. 

Name the various kinds of definitive adjectives. 

Write sentences containing relative and interrogative 
adjectives. 

What words are called articles? In what cases is an 
used? Write sentences illustrating the use of each article. 

What words are called demonstrative adjectives? Write 
sentences illustrating the use of each. 

What words are called distributive adjectives? Write 
sentences illustrating the use of each. 

What are numeral adjectives? How many kinds are 
there? Give examples of each. 

What are indefinite adjectives? Which are compared? 
Write sentences containing indefinite adjectives. 

Write sentences containing definitive adjectives used 
substantively. 

What are proper adjectives? How are they written? 
Write sentences containing proper adjectives. 

Write sentences containing nouns used as adjectives. 

Write sentences contaming participles used as ad- 
jectives. 
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Exercise 
Study the followmg selection: — 
Many a vanished year and age, 
And tempest's breath, and battle's rage 
Have swept o'er Corinth; yet she stands, 
A fortress formed to Freedom's hands. 
The whirlwind's wrath, the earthquake's shock, 
Have left untouched her hoary rock. 
The keystone of a land which still. 
Though fall'n, looks proudly on that hill, 
The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side. 
As if their waters chafed to meet 
Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 
But could the blood before her shed 
Since first Timoleon's brother bled 
Or baffled Persia's despot fled, 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 
That sanguine ocean would o'erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below. 
Or could the bones of all the slain 
Who perished there, be piled again, 
That rival pyramid would rise 
More mountain-like through those clear skies 
Than yon tower-capped Acropolis, 
Which seems the very clouds to kiss. 

On dun Cithseron's ridge appears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears; 
And downward to the Isthmian plain 
From shore to shore of either main. 
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The tent is pitched, the crescent shines 
Along the Moslem's leaguering lines; 
And the dusk Spahi's bands advance 
Beneath each bearded pasha's glance; 
And far and wide as eye can reach 
The turbaned cohorts throng the beach; 
And there the Arab's camel kneels; 
And there his steed the Tartar wheels; 
The Turcoman hath left his herd, 
The sabre round his loins to gird. 
And there the voUeymg thimders pour 
Till waves grow smoother to the roar. 
The trench is dug, the cannon's breath 
Wings the far-hissing globe of death. 
Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 
Which crumbles with the pond'rous ball. 
And from that wall the foe replies. 
O'er dusty plain and smoky skies, 
With fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the infidel. 

The Siege of Corinth. — Byron. 

Classify all verbs, all verb-phrases, all infinitives. 
Point out all descriptive adjectives, all definitive ad 
jectives, all participles used as adjectives. 

Point out the adjectives used substantively. 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Byron. 

Use the following suggestions, or your own outline : — 

His parentage. Outline of his life history. 

His career as a student. Circumstances of his death. 
His early poems. His principal poems. 
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Sentence Study 

Give careful attention to the wording and punctuation 
of each of the following sentences: — 

1. The maid cooked five cupfuls of meal for the men- 
servants. 

2. The Mrs. Lanes and the Misses Field were at the 
wedding. 

3. There were two q's, two x's, and two !'s in that 
sentence. 

4. The swiftest horse that entered the race came under 
the wire last. 

5. China has a greater population than any other nation. 

6. Between you and me, I try hard to succeed, but my 
efforts are of no avail. 

7. The first and second regiments fought bravely dur- 
ing the first three hours of the battle. 

8. The classes are assembled for singing on the third 
and the fifth day of each week. 

9. Who did they think would win the prize? 

10. That is one of the trains which start for the West. 

11. He knows that I, who am his companion, will not 
condenm him. 

12. Neither the president nor the members of his cab- 
inet declare themselves in favor of the treaty. 

13. We cannot believe but that he expected to divide 
the money equally among the five men. 

14. Glancing over the register, I saw the names of many 
persons whom I had almost forgotten. 

15. Did you hear of his coming to the city? 

16. "Oh! hark! I hear the danger signal,'' said he; 
'Mook! it's a ship in distress!" 

Try to find all principles set forth in the above sen- 
tences. Write other sentences to illustrate these principles. 
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Voice 
Classify the following sentences, and point out each 
subject and each predicate: — 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud. 
The owl awakens from her dell. 
The summer grains were harvested. 
The trees were felled by the storm. 

Point out all verbs and all verb-phrases. 

In which sentences does the subject name the actor? 

In which sentences does the subject name the receiver 
of the act? 

When the subject names the agent that performs the 
action, the verb is said to be in the active voice. 

When the subject names the object that receives the 
action, the verb Is said to be in the passive voice. 

Voice is that modification of the transitive verb which 
indicates whether the subject names the actor or the receiver 
of the act. 

Point out all verbs in the active voice and all passive 
verb-phrases in the following sentences: — 

The birds sang sweet lays in the branches. 

The masts are snapped asunder. 

The solemn grove uplifts its shield of gold. 

A little echo stirs the air. 

T3rrant and slave are swept away. 

Today the vessel shall be laimched. 

The circulation of the blood was discovered by Har\^ey, 
an English physician. 
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Mode 
Verbs are used m different ways to assert action or being. 

Classify the followmg sentences, and point out each 
subject and each predicate: — 

Choose the timbers with greatest care. 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence. 
The storm-tost banner streams on high. 
If fortune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. 
I wish I were a gypsy. 

Point out all predicate verbs. Which asserts an action 
as a fact? as commanded? as wished? as conditional? 

Mode is that modification of the verb which indicates 
the manner of asserting the action, being, or state. 

A verb used to represent action, being, or state as actual 
is said to be in the indicative mode. 
Ex. — ^The sun shines bright. 

A verb used to represent action, being, or state as wished, 
as conditional, or as merely supposed, is said to be in the 
subjunctive mode. 

Ex. — If the sun shine bright, we shall go to town. 

A verb used to represent action, being, or state as com- 
manded, or requested, is said to be in the imperative mode. 
Ex. — Shine on, sun. 

Words used in address are set off by the comma. 
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The subjunctive mode is used in dependent clauses. 
Ex. — ^It were better for them that they were honest. 

Tell the mode of each verb m the following sentences: — 

Where the shadows deepest fell, 
The wood-thrush rang his silver bell. 

Leave in its track the toiling plow. 

What carest thou for beleaguered York 
If this good hand have done its work? 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend! 

The conjunctions if, though, unless, except, that and the 
like may be used to introduce a verb in the subjunctive mode. 

The subjunctive mode, however, is not always used after 
these conjunctions. 

A verb is not necessarily in the subjunctive mode be- 
cause it is used in a conditional clause. If the condition is 
stated as a fact, the verb is in the indicative mode. 

Indicative Mode. — ^If a sphere is roimd, we can roll it 
easily. If (since) it snows, why do you work? 

Subjunctive Mode. — If a sphere were flattened, we could 
not roll it easily. If it snow, the work will not be done. 

There is a growing tendency to drop the use of the sub- 
jimctive and to substitute the indicative. 

The subjunctive be, were, and wert are disappearing, as 
is the form without s. 

Use the indicative form when there is doubt whether a 
conditional clause requires a verb in the indicative or in the 
subjunctive mode. 
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Study the following serection. Name the mode of each 
verb : — 

POOR RICHARD'S SAYINGS. 

If pride leads the van, beggary brings up the rear. 

He that can travel well afoot, keeps a good horse. 

Some men grow mad by studying much to know; but 
who grows mad by studying good to grow? 

Take this remark from Richard poor and lame, — 

Whate'er's begun in anger ends in shame. 

The worst wheel of the cart makes the most noise. 

He that falls in love with himself will have no rivals. 

Against diseases, know the strongest fence is the de- 
fensive virtue,, abstinence. 

If you would have a faithful servant and one that you 
like, serve yourself. 

A mob's a monster; with heads enough but no brains. 

The discontented man finds no easy chair. 

Three can keep a secret if two of them are dead. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

When Prosperity was well mounted, she let go the 
bridle, and soon came tumbling out of the saddle. 

A false friend and a shadow attend only while the sun 
shines. 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have 
com to sell and to keep. 

Old boys have playthings as well as young ones; the 
difference is only in the price. 

If you would keep your secret from an enemy, tell it 
not to a friend. 

One today is worth two tomorrows. 

What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 

It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase of repentance. 

Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and 
suppered with Contempt. 

Fly pleasures and they will follow you. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 
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Modifications Tense 

We will now consider the modification of the verb that 
indicates the time of the action or being. 

Study the following sentences: — 

I see the tall mast as it rocks by the shore. 
A grateful coolness freshened the calm air. 
I have wandered all the day. 
The first sharp frosts had fallen. 
No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 
Before fall comes the farmers will have gathered the 
golden grain. 

Point out all verbs and verb-phrases. Do these dif- 
ferent verbs and verb-phrases express different periods of 
time? How many different periods of time can you discover 
in these sentences? Which verbs indicate action' or being 
in present time? in past time? in future time? 

Tense is that modification of the verb which indicates 
the time of the action, being, or state. 

The verb has six tenses, as follows: — 

Present, I see. 
Past, I saw. 
Future, I shall see. 
Present-perfect, I have seen. 
Past-perfect, I had seen. 
Future-perfect, I shall have seen. 

The simple verb forms of the tenses are called primary 
tenses. 

The only tenses expressed by simple verb forms are the 
present and the past of the active voice. All other tense 
expressions are verb-phrase^. 
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Tense Forms of the Participle 

Examine the following sentences: — 

But now the day is closing cool. 

The rain is falling where they lie. 

We had rested underneath the oaks. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead. 

Thus having said, the hissing dart he flung. 

Point out all participles. Which denote indefinite, con- 
tinued action? Which denote completed action? Which 
belong to verb-phrases? Which are used as adjectives? 
Write the infinitive from which each participle is formed, and 
tell how it is formed. 

The participle assumes action or being as continuing 
or as completed. 

The participle is used in the present, past, and past 
perfect tenses. 

The present participle expresses action or state as con- 
tinuing. 

The past participle expresses action or state as com- 
pleted. 

The past perfect participle expresses action or being as 
just completed at the time expressed by the principal verb. 

The present participle is formed from the present in- 
finitive by adding ing. 

Ex. — Go, going; see, seeing; find, finding. 

The following orthographic peculiarities are to be noted 
in connection with this form :— 

When the infinitive ends with silent e preceded by a 
consonant, this e is dropped before the participial ending. 
Ex, — MovC; moving; gaze, gazing; raise, raising. 
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But when silent e is preceded by a vowel, it is seldom 
dropped. 

Ex. — Shoe, shoeing; hoe, hoeing; sue, sueing. 

Die and lie drop e and substitute y for i before iv^; as, 
dying, lying. 

When the infinitive ends with a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a short vowel, this consonant is doubled before iv^. 
Ex. — ^Hit, hitting; rap, rapping; run, running. 

The perfect participle is variously formed. 
Many verbs form the past participle by adding ed to the 
present infinitive. These are called regular verbs. 
Ex. — ^Tum, turned; delay, delayed. 

Before the ending ed the following changes occur: — 

Silent e is dropped. 

Ex. — Move, moved; sue, sued. 

A single consonant after a short vowel is doubled. 

Ex. — ^Fit, fitted; rap, rapped; trot, trotted. 

/ is substituted for y preceded by a consonant. 

Ex. — Cry, cried; apply, applied. 

Many verbs form the past participle otherwise than by 
adding ed to the present infinitive. These are called irregu- 
lar verbs. 

Ex. — Be, been; fall, fallen; go, gone; hide, hid. 

The perfect participle has a phrase form, made by com- 
bining the simple past participle with hiving or being. This 
phrase form is always used adjectively. 

Ex. — ^Having been, having looked, being moved. 
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Tense Forms of the Infinitive 

Study the following sentences: — 

The stream will cease to flow; 
The wind will cease to blow. 

I am come to speak thy praises. 

Eugene Aram was a man whose life seemed to have been 
one sacrifice to knowledge. 

The tiny apples began to grow 

In the boughs of the high-top sweeting. 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake. 

Point out all infinitives. Which belong to verb-phrases? 
Which consist of simple verb forms? Which consist of a 
phrase? 

The infinitive has two tense forms : — 

A simple form, to express indefinite, continued action, 
being, or state. 

Ex. — ^The bell ceased to toll. 

A phrase form, consisting of the auxiliary have, and the 
past participle of the principal verb, to express completed 
action, being, or state. 

Ex. — Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

The simple form is called the present infinitive. 

The phrase form is called the perfect infinitive. 

The perfect infinitive seldom occurs. It is sometimes 
used erroneously for the present infinitive. 

Ex. — I expected to have found Petersburg a wonderful 
city. (I expected to find Petersburg, etc., is the correct 
form.) 
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Regular Forms of the Present Indicative 
Learn the following forms of the verb hear: — 

Indicative Mode Present Tense 
person singular plural 

1. I hear We hear 

2. You hear (Tbou hearest) You hear (Ye hear) 

3. He hears They hear 

The forms in parentheses are the old forms. 

In the present indicative, the form cf the first person 
singular, and all plural forms, are regularly identical with that 
of the present infinitive. 

The ordinary form of the third person singular is regularly 
made by adding s to the present infinitive. 

Ex. — Read, reads; move, moves; sue, sues; hit, hits; 
run, nms; see, sees. 

The present indicative has the following principal uses: — 

To assert action, being, or state that coincides with the 
act cf assertion; Ex. — I raise the flag on high. 

To assert a customary action or state; Ex. — ^The song 
birds leave us at the summer's close. 

To assert a universal truth; Ex. — Truth needs no 
champions. 

To represent past action, being, or state more vividly. 
This use of the present tense for the past is very frequent in 
narration. When thus used it is called the historical present. 

Ex. — Caesar crosses the Rubicon. 
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Irregular Forms of the Present Indicative 
Indicative Mode Present Tense 



PERSON 


SINGULAR 

Be 


PLURAL 


1. 

2. 
3. 


I am 

(Thou art 
(You are 
He is 


We are 
(Ye are 
(You are 
They are 


1. 
2. 

3. 


I have 
(Thou hast 
(You have 
He has 

Shall and Will 


We have 
(Ye have 
(You have 
They have 


1. 
2. 

3. 


I shall— will 
(Thou wilt — shalt 
(You will — shall 

He wUl— shall 

Can and May 


We shaQ— will 
(Ye will— shall 
(You will — shall 
They will— shall 


1. 
2. 

3. 


I can — ^may 
(Thou canst — ^mayst 
(You can — may 

He can— may 


We can — ^may 
(Ye can — ^may 
(You can — ^may 
They can— may 


1. 
2. 

3. 


Must and Ought 

I must — ought 
(Thou must — oughtest 
(You must — ought 

He must — ought 


We must — ought 
(Ye must — ought 
(You must — ought 

They must— ought 
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Forms of the Present Subjunctive and Imperative 
Subjimctive Mode Present Tense 



PERSON 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


1. 
2. 

3. 


Hear 
(If) I hear 

(Thou hear 
(You hear 
He hear 


(H) We hear 
(Ye hear 
(You hear 
They hear 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Be 
Ibe 

(Thou be 
(You be 
Hebe 


We be 
(Ye be 
(You be 
They be 


1. 
2. 

3. 


Have 

I have 
(Thou have 
(You have 

He have 


We have 
(Ye have 
(You have 
They have 




Imperative Mode Present Tense 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Hear, Be, and Have 
Hear (thou, or you) Hear (ye, or you) 
Be (thou, or you) Be (ye, or you) 
Have (thou, or you) Have (ye, or you) 



In the present subjunctive, all forms are identical with 
that of the present infinitive. 

The imperative is used in the present tense and in the 
second person. It has but one form. 

Note. — The subjunctive mode is used in dependent 
adverbial clauses, usually introduced by conjunctions, — i/, 
though, unless, or lest. 
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Forms of the Past Indicative 
Indicative Mode Past Tense 
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PERSON 


SINGULAR 

Look 


PLURAL 


1. 


I looked 


We looked 


2. 


(Thou lookedst 
(You looked 


(Ye looked 
(You looked 


3. 


He looked 

Be 


They looked 


. 1. 


I was 


We were 


2. 


(Thou wast (wert) 


(Ye were 




(You were 


(You were 


3. 


He was 

Have 


They were 


1. 


I had 


We had 


2. 


(Thou hadst 
(You had 


(Ye had 
(You had 


3. 


He had 


They had 



The past indicative of a regular verb has the same form 
as the past participle, and is subject to the same changes in 
form. 

Ex. — ^Tum, turned; love, loved; cry, cried; rap, rapped. 

Irregular verbs form the past tense in various ways. 

Ex. — Go, went; do, did; come, came; set, set. 

Except in the verb he, the only variation for person or 
number in the above tense, is found in the second singular 
of the old form, which adds st or est. 

Ex. — ^Hoped, hopedst; did, didst; went, wentst, wentest. 
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Forms of the Past Subjunctive 
Subjunctive Mode Past Tense 



PERSON 


SINGULAR 

Look 


PLURAL 


1. 


(If) I looked 


(If) We looked 


2. 


(Thou lookedst 


(Ye looked 




(You looked 


(You looked 


3. 


He looked 


They looked 




Be 


• 


1. 


I were 


We were 


2. 


(Thou wert 


(Ye were 




(You were 


(You were 


3. 


He were 

Have 


They were 


1. 


Ihad 


WebAd 


2. 


(Thou hadst 


(Ye had 




(You had 


(You had 


3. 


He had 


They had 



Except in the \erb be, the forms of the past subjunctive 
are identical with those of the past indicative. 

As to the old form of the second person singular, how- 
ever, granunarians do not agree. A great number hold that 
this form has no inflectional ending; thus, Thou looked, Thou 
had. The weight of authority seems to favor the identity of 
this form also with that of the indicative. 
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Present Perfect Tense 
Indicative Mode 



person 


singular 


PLURAL 


1. 


Try 
I have tried 


We have tried 


2. 


(Thou hast tried 
(You have tried 


(Ye have tried 
(You have tried 


3. 


He has tried 

Go 


They have tried 


1. 
2. 

3. 


I have gone 
(Thou hast gone 
(You have gone 

He has gone 

Be 


We have gone 
(Ye have gone 
(You have gone 
They have gone 


1. 


I have been 


We have been 


2. 


(Thou hast been 
(You have been 


(Ye have been 
(You have been 


3. 


He has been 


They have been 



The present perfect tense represents the action, being, 
or state as completed at the time of the assertion. This may 
refer to action completed in the present or in a future 
period Ex. — He has walked a mile today. When he has 
read the book, you shall have it. 

The forms of the present perfect tense are made by 
combining the indicative forms of the present tense of liave 
with the past participle of the principal verb. 
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Past Peefect Tense 





Indicative M( 


)de 


PERSON 


SINGULAR 

Row 


PLURAL 


1. 


I had rowed 


We had rowed 


2. 


(Thou hadst rowed 


(Ye had rowed 




(You had rowed 


(You had rowed 


3. 


He had rowed 

Have 


They had rowed 


1. 


I had had 


We had had 


2. 


(Thou hadst had 


(Ye had had 




(You had had 


(You had had 


3. 


He had had 

Do 


They had had 


1. 


I had done 


We had done 


2. 


(Thou hadst done 


(Ye had done 




(You had done 


(You had done 


3. 


He had done 


They had done 



The past perfect tense represents the action, being, or 
state as completed at some given time before the assertion. 
Ex. — He had delivered the letter when the manager arrived. 
If I had had such opportunities, I should have improved 
them. 

The forms of the past perfect tense are made by com- 
bining the indicative forms of the past tense of the verb have 
with the past participle of the principal verb. 
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Future Tense 
Indicative Mode 

PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 

Go 
Simple Futurity 

1. I shall go We shall go 

2. (Thou wilt go (Ye will go 
(You wiU go (You will go 

3. He will go They will go 

Will, Necessity, or Determination. 

1. I will go We will go 

2. (Thou Shalt go (Ye shall go 
(You shall go (You shall go 

3. He shall go They shall go 



The forms of the future tense are made by combining 
the present forms of the verbs shall and will with the present 
infinitive of the principal verb. 

When simple futurity is to be expressed shall is used 
for the first person, and wUl for the other persons. 

When necessity, or determination is to be expressed, 
will is used for the first person, and shall for the other persons. 

Use shall or will in questions according as the one or 
the other of these verbs is expected in reply. 
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Future Perfect Tense 
Indicative Mode 

PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 

Run 
Simple Futurity 

1. I shall have run We shall have run 

2. (Thou wilt have run (Ye will have run 
(You will have run (You will have run 

3. He will have run They will have run 

Will, Necessity, Determination 

1. I will have run We will have run 

2. (Thou shalt have run (Ye shall have run 
(You shall have run (You shall have run 

3. He shall have run They shall have run 

The future perfect tense represents the action, being, 
or state as about to be completed at some given time after 
the assertion. 

The forms of the future perfect tense are made by com- 
bining the present forms of shall and vnll with the perfect 
infinitive of the principal verb. 

The same distinctions in the use of shall and mil are 
found in the future perfect tense as in the future. 

The future perfect tense is little used, in comparison with 
the other tenses. 

The subjunctive has no special forms in this tense. 
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Forms of the Passive Voice 
Pay 
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PERSON 


SINGULAR PLURAL 




Indicative Mode 




PRESENT TENSE 


1. 

2. 
3. 


I am paid We are paid 
You are paid You are paid 
He is paid They are paid 




PAST TENSE 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I was paid We were paid 
You were paid You were paid 
He was paid They were paid 




PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I have been paid We have been paid 
You have been paid You have been paid 
He has been paid They have been paid 




PAST PERFECT TENSE 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I had been paid We had been paid 
You had been paid You had been paid 
He had been paid They had been paid 




FUTURE TENSE FUTURITY 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I shall be paid We shall be paid 
You will be paid You will be paid 
He will be paid They will be paid 




FUTURE TENSE DETERMINATION 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I will be paid We will be paid 
You shall be paid You shall be paid 
He shall be paid They shall be paid 
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FUTURE PERFECT TENSE FUTURITY 

1. I shall have been paid We shall have been paid 

2. You will have been paid You will have been paid 

3. He will have been paid They will have been paid 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE DETERMINATION 

1. I will have been paid We will have been paid 

2. You shall have been paid You shall have been paid 

3. He shall have been paid They shall have been paid 

Subjunctive Mode 

PRESENT TENSE 

1. (If) I be paid (If) We be paid 

2. You be paid You be paid 

3. He be paid They be paid 

PAST TENSE 

1. (If) I were paid (If) We were paid 

2. You were paid You were paid 

3. He were paid They were paid 

Imperative Mode 
2. Be (you) paid Be (you) paid 

TENSE INFINITIVES PARTICIPLES 

Pres. (To) be paid Bemg paid 

Perf . (To) have been paid Having been paid 

While the snbjiuictive may be used in other tenses than 
the present and the past, the tendency is to limit this mode 
to a supposition, a condition, or a wish, contrary to the fact, 
and expressed in the present tense. The verb be, however, 
continues to be used in both the present and the past tense. 
Ex. — If he come, I shall be glad. I wish that you were 
happy. Though it be stormy to-morrow, we must sail. 
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Progressive Forms 
Go 

PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 

Indicative Mode 

PRESENT TENSE 

1. I am going We are going 

2. You are going You are going 

3. He is going They are going 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

1. I have been going We have been going 

2. You have been going You have been going 

3. He has been going They have been going 

FUTURE TENSE 

1. I shall be going We shall be going 

2. You will be going You will be going 

3. He will be going They will be going 

The forms of the passive voice are made by combining 
certain forms of the verb be with the past participle of the 
principal verb. 

Verb-phrases used to express continued action, being, 
or state, are called progressive forms. The progressive forms 
are made by combining certain forms of the verb be, in all 
the modes and tenses, with the present participle of the 
principal verb. 

Give the progressive forms of walk in the simple tense 
of the indictive mode, active voice. 

The primary tenses of the progressive form represent the 
action or state as continuing indefinitely; the perfect tenses, 
as continuing to a given point of time, present, past, or future. 
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Emphatic Forms 








Go 




PERSON 




SINGULAR 

Indicative Mode 

PRESENT TENSE 


PLURAL 


1. 




I do go 


We do go 


2. 




You do go 


You do go 


3. 




He does go 

PAST TENSE 


They do go 


1. 




I did go 


We did go 


2. 




You did go 


You did go 


3. 




He did go 


They did go 






Subjunctive Mode 


« 






PRESENT TENSE 




1. 


(If) 


I do go (If) 


We do go 


2. 




You do go 


You do go 


3. 




He do go 

PAST TENSE 


They do go 


1. 


(If) 


I did go (If) 


We did go 


2. 




You did go 


You did go 


3. 




He did go 


They- did go 



Verb-phrases used to express action with emphasis, are 
called emphatic forms. 

The emphatic forms are made by combming present and 
past forms of do with the present infinitive of the prmcipal 
verb. 

These forms are often used in questions, where they 
express no particular emphasis. 

Ex. — Where do I go? Where did he go? 
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Potential Forms 
Go 

PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 

Indicative Mode 

PRESENT TENSE 

1. I may go We may go 

2. You may go You may go 

3. He may go They may go 

PAST TENSE 

1. I might go We might go 

2. You might go You might go 

3. He might go They might go 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

1. I may have gone We may have gone 

2. You may have gone You may have gone 

3. He may have gone They may have gone 

PAST PERFECT TENSE 

1. I might have gone We might have gone 

2. You might have gone You might have gone 

3. He might have gone They might have gone 

Verb-phrases used to express ability, possibility, per- 
mission, duty, obligation, or necessity, are called potential 
forms. 

Potential forms are made by combining the forms of the 
verbs may, can, must, might, could, would, or should with the 
present or perfect infinitive of the principal verb. 
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Table of Conjugation of the Verb Be 



PER. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



PLURAL 



SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR 

Indicative Mode 

PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE 

am are was were 

are wast (wert) were 



art 
is 



are 



PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

have been have been 
hast been have been 
has been have been 



FUTURE TENSE — PREDICTION 

1. shall be shall be 

2. wilt be will be 

3. will be will be 



was 



were 



PAST PERFECT TENSE 

had been had been 
hadst been had been 
had been had been 

FUTURE TENSE — PROMISE 

will be will be 

shalt be shall be 

shall be shall be 



FUT. PERF. TENSE— PREDICTION FUT. PERF. TENSE — PROMISE 



1. 


shall have 


shall, have 


will have 


will have 




been 


been 


been 


been 


2. 


wilt have 


will have 


shalt have 


shall have 




been 


been 


been 


been 


3. 


will have 


will have 


shall have 


shall have 




been 


been 


been 


been 






Subjunctive Mode 






PRESENT TENSE 


PAST TENSE 


1. 


be 


be 


were 


were 


2. 


be 


be 


wert 


were 


3. 


be 


be 


were 


were 




Imperative Mode. 


Present Tense. 


2. Be. 


TENSE 


INFINITIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


NOUNAL VERB 


Pres. 




be 


being 


being 


Perf. 




have been 


having been 


having been 
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Table of Conjugation of the Verb Live 
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PER. SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR 

Indicative Mode 



PLURAL 



1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



PRESENT TENSE 



live 

livest 

lives 



live 
live 
live 



PRESENT PERFECT 



PAST PERFECT 

lived lived 

livedst lived 

lived lived 

PAST PERFECT 



have) 
hast) lived 
has) 



have) 

have) lived 
have) 



had) 

hadst) lived 
had) 



had) 

had) lived 
had) 



FUTURE PREDICTION 



FUTURE PROMISE 



shall) 
wilt) live 
wUl) 



shall) 
will) live 
will) . 



will) 

shalt) live 
shall) 



will) 

shall) live 
shall) 



FUTURE PERF. PREDICTION 



FUTURE PERF. PROMISE 



shall) 
wilt)have 

Uved 
will) 



shall) 
will) have 

lived 
will) 



will) 
shalt) have 

lived 
shall) 



wiU) 
shall) have 

lived 
shaQ) 



Subjunctive Mode 

PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE 

live live lived lived 

live live livedst lived 

live live lived lived 

Live. 

TENSE INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE NOUNAL VERB 

Pres. live living living 

Perf. have lived lived, having lived having lived 



Imperative Mode. Present Tense. 
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Tabulae Synopsis of Phrase-Conjugations 



TENSE 

Pres. 
Past. 

Pres. Perf . 
Past Perf. 
Fut. 
Fut. Perf. 

Pres. 
Perf. 



Pres. 
Perf. 



TENSE 

Pres. 
Past. 



Pres. 

Pres. Perf. 
Past. 
Past Perf. 



I. Passive Conjugation 



INDICATIVE MODE 

I am struck 
I was struck 
I have been struck 
I had been struck 
I shall be struck 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 

I be struck 
I were struck 



IMPERATIVE MODE 



I shall have been struck Pres. Be struck 

INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE AND GERUND 

(to) be struck being struck 

(to) have been struck having been struck 

II. Progressive Conjugation 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 

I be waiting 
I were waitmg 



TENSE INDICATIVE MODE 

Pres. I am waiting 

Past. I was waitmg 

Pres. Perf. I have been waitmg 

Past Perf. I had been waiting imperative mode 

Fut. Perf. I shall have been jy^^^ -d^ ^^u:^^ 

... rres. Be waitmg. 

waitmg ^ 

(to) be waiting participle 

(to) have been waiting having been waiting 

III. Emphatic Conjugation 

INDIC. AND SUBJUNCTIVE IMPERATIVE MODE 

I do go do go 

I did go 

IV. Potential Conjugation 

I may, can, must go 

I may, can, must have gone 

I might, could, would, should go 

I might, could, would, should have gone 
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Principal Parts 




Learn the following forms : — 




PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


NFINITIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


blend 


blended (blent) 


blended (blent) 


bless 


blessed (blest) 


blessed (blest) 


dress 


dressed (drest) 


dressed (drest) 


heave 


heaved (hove) 


heaved (hoven) 


leap 


leaped (leapt) 


leaped (leapt) 


learn 


learned (learnt) 


learned (learnt) 


light 


lighted (lit) 


lighted (lit) 


pass 


passed (past) 


passed (past) 


pen 


penned (pent) 


penned (pent) 


prove 


proved 


proved (proven) 


saw 


sawed 


sawed (sawn) 


smell 


smelled (smelt) 


smelled (smelt) 


spoil 


spoiled (spoilt) 


spoiled (spoilt) 


thrive 


thrived (throve) 


thrived (thriven) 


wake 


waked (woke) 


waked (woke) 
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The present infinitive, the past indicative, and the past 
participle are called the principal parts of the verb; because 
these parts being known, all others may be formed from them. 

The present indicative of the verb be is the only exception 
to this rule. 

The verbs in the above table have irregular forms. These 
are given in parentheses. In some cases the irregularity is 
merely orthographic. The regular forms are -to be pre- 
ferred. 

Use ten of the above regular forms in sentences. 
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Principal Parts Three Forms Alike 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


NFINITIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


bid (to offer 


money) bid 


bid 


burst 


burst 


burst 


cast 


cast 


cast 


cost 


cost 


cost 


cut 


cut 


cut 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


let 


let 


let 


put 


put 


put 


read 


read 


read 


rid 


rid 


rid 


set 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shut 


shut 


shut 


slit 


slit 


slit 


spit 


spit 


spit 


split 


split 


split 


spread 


spread 


spread 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 



The following verbs are usually placed in this list, 
although they are sometimes used in the regular form: 
bet, knit, quit, shred, sweat, wet, and whet. 

The regular forms of shred, and whet are preferred to 
the irregular forms. 

Write sentences to illustrate the past indicative and 
past participle of five verbs in the above list. 
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Principal Parts Two Forms Alike 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


INFINITIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


abide 


abode 


abode 


beat. 


beat 


beaten 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bid 


bid 


bidden 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


buy 


bought 


bought 


catch 


caught 


caught 


cUng 


clung 


clung 


come 


came 


come 


creep 


crept 


crept 


dig 


dug 


dug 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


forget 


forgot 


forgot 


get 


got 


got 


grind 


ground 


ground 


hang 


hung 


hung 


have 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hold 


held 


held 


keep 


kept 


kept 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


leave 


left 


left 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


NFINITIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


lend 


lent 


lent 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


pay 


paid 


paid 


run 


ran 


run 


say 


said 


said 


seek 


sought 


sought 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shrink 


shrunk 


shrunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


sling 


slung 


slung 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


speed 


sped 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spin 


spun 


spun 


stand 


stood 


stood 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung 


stung 


string 


strung 


strung 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


swing 


swung 


swung 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tell 


told 


told 


think 


thought 


thought 


weep 


wept 


wept 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 



wrmg 



wrung 



wrung 
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The following verbs have both the regular and irregular 
forms, and are used by writers indiscriminately. 

PRESENT PAST PAST 

INDICATIVE INDICATIVE PARTICIPLE 

2. burn burnt burnt 
clothe clad clad 
dream dreamt dreamt 
speed sped sped 
spell spelt spelt 
spill spilt spilt 
work wrought wrought 

The following verbs are sometimes included in this list^ 
but the regular forms are generally preferred. 

3. blend blent blent 
bless blest blest 
dress drest drest 
leap leapt leapt 
learn learnt learnt 
light lit Ut 
pass past past 
pen pent pent 
smell smelt smelt 

The verb lie which means to tell a falsehood is regular, 
and must not be confused with the verb lie which means to 
recline. The latter verb must also be carefully distinguished 
from the verb lay which means to place or put. 

The verb hang when it means to execute must always 
be used in the regular form. 

Write sentences to illustrate the difference in the uses 
of the verbs set and sit, lie and lay. 

The transitive verb shine must be distinguished from the 
intransitive verb shine. The former is regular and the 
latter irregular. 
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Principal Parts Three Forms 


PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


INDICATIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


be or am 


was. 


been 


bear 


bore 


borne 


begin 


began 


begun 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


know 


knew 


known 


lie 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


NDICATIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


see 


saw 


seen 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


sing 


sang 


sung 


slay 


slew 


slain 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


slide 


slid 


slidden 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swim 


swam 


swum 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


write 


wrote 


written 



The list on the following page might be classed with the 
verbs of three forms, but they are sometimes used in the regu- 
lar form, and in a few instances the regular form is preferred. 

Notice that the verb forget is included in the list on page 
127; and on page 130. Both forms are recognized by good 
writers. 

Write ten sentences to illustrate the past indicative and 
the past participle of any ten verbs on pages 130 and 131. 

A complete alphabetical list of all verbs classed as wholly 
or partially irregular is given on pages 298-303. 
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PRiNaPAL Parts of Irregular Verbs 
Learn the following forms: — 

PAST 
PARTICIPLE 

awaked 
crowed 
dared 

fraught (freighted) 
graven (graved) 
hewn (hewed) 
laden (laded) 
mown (mowed) 
riven (rived) 
shapen (shaped) 
shaven (shaved) 
shorn (sheared) 
shown (showed) 
sown (sowed) 
strown (strowed) 
strewn (strewed) 
swollen (swelled) 
waxen (waxed) 

Use ten of the above forms in sentences. 

Darej to challenge, is wholly regular. 

Durst does not take the ending est in the old form of the 
second person singular; thus, Thou durst. 

Swollen is sometimes contracted to swoln which is now 
rarely used. See Ex. 5, page 149. 

Glide, regular, sometimes has past glode. 

Climb, regular, sometimes has past clomh. 

Awaked for awoke is little used. 

Irregular forms preferred. 



PRESENT 


PAST 


INFINITIVE 


INDICATIVE 


awake 


awoke (awaked) 


crow 


crowed (crew) 


dare 


durst (dared) 


freight 


freighted 


grave 


graved 


hew 


hewed 


lade 


laded 


mow 


mowed 


rive 


rived 


shape 


shaped 


shave 


shaved 


shear 


sheared 


show 


showed 


sow 


sowed 


strew 


strowed 


strew 


strewed 


swell 


swelled 


wax 


waxed 
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Defective Verbs Impersonal Verbs 
Examine the following forms: — 

present past past 

indicative indicative participle 

shall should 

will would 

may might 

can could 

must 

ought 

Which principal parts are wanting to each verb? 

What other forms are also lacking? 

Write ten sentences and use each of these verbs once. 

A verb that lacks some of its parts or forms is called a 
defective verb. 

The defective verbs are shall, will, may, can, must, and 
ought. 

They all lack the infinitive, the participle, and the 
imperative forms. 

Mv^t is used only in the present. It suffers no change 
of form for person or number. 

Ought is properly the past of owe, but is used as present. 
It is always followed by the infinitive with to. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

It rains. It snows. It thimders. It hails. 

An impersonal verb is one in which the source of the 
action is not expressed. 
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Test Questions Exercises 

When is a verb said to be in the active voice? in the 
passive voice? Write examples of each voice. 

When is a verb said to be in the indicative mode? in the 
subjunctive mode? in the imperative mode? Write ex- 
amples cf each mode. 

What are tenses? How many tenses are there? Which 
are called primary tenses? secondary tenses? Write sen- 
tences illustrating the different tense forms. 

What tense forms has the infinitive? What are they 
called? Write examples of each form. 

What tense forms has the participle? What are they 
called? Write examples cf each form. What changes occur 
in certain verbs before the participle endings? What verbs 
are called regular? irregular? Write examples of each kind. 

Write a table showing the regular forms of a verb in the 
present indicative. Where are the old forms used? What are 
the principal uses of the present indicative? 

Write a table of irregular forms of the present indi- 
cative. 

Write a table of present subjunctive forms. 

With what is the imperative form always identical? 

Write a table cf forms in the past indicative, past sub- 
junctive, past-perfect indicative, future indicative, future- 
perfect indicative. Explain the use of each perfect tense. 

Write a table of passive forms, progressive forms, em- 
phatic forms, potential forms. What are principal parts? 
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Exercise 

Study the following poem: — 

THE LAST READER. 

I sometimes sit beneath a tree, 

And read my own sweet songs. 
Though naught they may to others be, 
Each humble line prolongs 
A tone that might have passed away 
But for that scarce remembered lay. 

I keep them like a lock or leaf 

That some dear girl has given; 
Frail record of an hour as brief 
As sunset clouds in heaven. 
But spreading purple twilight still 
High over memory^s shadowed hill. 

There lie upon my pathway bleak, — 
Those flowers that once ran wild, — 
As on a father's careworn cheek 
The ringlets of his child; 
The golden mingling with the gray, 
And stealing half its snows away. 

What care I though the dust is spread 

Around these yellow leaves. 
Or o'er them his sarcastic thread 
Oblivion's insect weaves? 
Though weeds are tangled on the stream, 
It still reflects my morning's beam. 




OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
1809-1894 
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And therefore love I such as smUe 

On these neglected songs, 
Nor deem that flattery's needless wile 
My opening, bosom wrongs. 
For who would trample at my side 
A few pale buds, my garden's pride? 

It may be that my scanty ore 

Long years have washed away. 
And where were golden sands before 
Is naught but common clay. 
Still something sparkles in the sun 
For memory to look upon. 

And when my name no more is heard, 

My lyre no more is known. 
Still let me like a winter's bird, 
In silence and alone 
Fold over them the weary wing 
Once flashing through the dews of spring. 

Yes, let my fancy fondly wrap 

My youth in its decline, 
And riot in the rosy lap 
Of thoughts that once were mine; 
And give the worm my little store 
When the last reader reads no more. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Classify all verb forms. Tell the voice, mode, and tense 
of each verb. Give the principal parts of each verb. 

Write a biographical sketch of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Use the following suggestions: — 
Date and place of birth. Character of his poems. 

Synopsis of his life. Date and place of death. 
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Adverbs of Manner 

Classify the following sentences, and name the subject 
and the predicate of each: — 

Great men are not easily satisfied. 
The boy strove long and violently. 
The shades of night were falling fast. 
Pleasantly whistles the winter wind. 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze. 
What I will not, that I can not do. 
Perhaps some merchant hath invited him. 

What adverbs are used in these sentences? Which 
describe the manner of actions? Which are derived from 
adjectives? 

Adverbs of affirmation and negation are regarded as 
adverbs of manner. 

Ex. — ^Yes, truly, surely, not, perhaps, hence. 

The responsives yes and no are often used to represent 
entire sentences. 

Ex. — ^Have you my book? Yes. (I have it.) 

Point out all adverbs of manner in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what action each describes: — 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son? 
Merrily, merrily bounds the bark. 
Must we lie tamely at our tyrant's feet? 
Deeply he drank and fiercely fed. 
Ten censure wrong for one that writes amiss. 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose. 
Hurriedly the procession of armed men moved onward. 
Write three sentences, using an adverb of manner 
in each. 
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Adverbs of Place 

Classify the following sentences, and give the subject 
and the predicate of each: — 

Then rose the riot and the din, 
Above, beneath, without, within. 

Thence the consuming lightnings break; 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 

Now westward rolls the battle's din. 

Name the adverbs. Which denote where an action is 
performed? Which denotes whence an action proceeds? 
Which denotes whither an action tends? 

An adverb used to denote the place where, the place 
from which, or the place to which is called an adverb of 
place. 

The same word may be used as an adverb of place or 
as a preposition. 

Ex. — ^The shades of eve came slowly down. — ScotL 

The breeze came softly down the brook. — Scott. 

Give all the adverbs of place in the following sentences: — 

The cloud still hovers overhead. 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor. 

The clouds were everywhere. 

Seaward the glittering mountain rides. 

Whither shall I bend my weary way? 

Hark! whence that rushing sound? 

Yonder comes the powerful king of day. 

Write three sentences and use an adverb of place in 
each. 
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Adverbs of Time 

Classify the following sentences, and name each subject 
and each predicate : — 

There never was so wise a man before. 

The patient audience had not long to wait. 

Observe how seldom even the best succeed. 

Twice through the hall the chieftain strode. 

First came the trumpets at whose clang 
So late the forest echoes rang,— Scott. 

What adverbs are used? Which denote when? how 
long? how often? how many times? a succession in time? 

An adverb that denotes when, how long, how often, how 
many times, or a succession in time, is called an adverb of 
time. 

Words and phrases used independently, or nearly so, 
are set ofif by the comma. 

Ex.— Oh, may we see his eyelids open then I 
Philip of Mortham, lives he yet? 

Give all adVerbs of time in the following sentences, and 
tell what each denotes: — 

I shall soon return to my boyhood home. 

I never wished to see you sorry. 

We shall not see the sun go down to-day. 

Give me again a faithful few. 

The vines are dead long, long ago. 

You have often begun to tell me what I am. 

Tis always morning somewhere. 
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Adverbs op Degree 

Examine the following exercises, and name each subject 
and each predicate: — 

He is very near by this. 

That spot grew more serene. 

You embrace your charge too willingly. 

I took the hand which lay so still. 

A sense of real things comes doubly strong. 

Far off his coming shone. 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Name all the adverbs. Which denote degree? 

An adverb used to denote degree is called an adverb of 
degree. 

Adverbs of degree occur most frequently as modifiers 
of adjectives or other adverbs. 

Name all adverbs of degree in the following sentences, 
and tell what each modifies: — 

How beautiful is the rain! 

I can hardly think you my master. 

The wave more gently flows. 

We must not go too far. 

What is most like thee? 

And louder still the clamor grew, 
And louder still the minstrels blew. 

The prospect is very encouraging. 

His work is nearly accomplished. 

Oh, the world is so full of beautiful things! 
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Adverbs Used Conjunctively 

Classify the following sentences, and determine each 
subject and each predicate: — 

Each warrior vanished where he stood. 

When the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world imknown. 

Carve every word before you let it fall. — Holmes, 

By what word is each subordinate clause joined to the 
principal clause? 

Each of these connecting words perform the office of a 
conjunction and an adverb. 

An adverb used to join a subordinate clause to a principal 
clause is usually called a conjunctive adverb. The con- 
junctive adverbs are not, however, a distinct class of adverbs, 
but only adverbs of manner, place, time, and cause used as 
connectives and modifiers. 

Point out all conjunctive adverbs in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what each connects: — 

When we lack fit words we lack fit thoughts. 

Where'er his country's foes were foimd. 
Was heard the fated thunder's sound. 

We know the forest round us 
As seamen know the sea. 

Few years have passed since thou and I 
Were firmest friends. 

There's naught in nature bright and gay 

Where roses do not shed their ray, 

When morning paints the orient skies. 

Her fingers bum with roseate dyes. — Thomas Moore. 
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Adverbs Used Interrogatively 

Classify the following sentences, and mention the sub- 
ject and the predicate of each: — 

Where is the true man's fatherland? 
How could you put me such a question? 
Why do you put these sayings upon me? 
Whither shall I bend my weary way? 
When shall cease these feudal jars? 

Mention all the adverbs. Which are used interrogSr 
tively? Which are adverbs of place? time? manner? cause? 

An adverb used to denote the point of inquiry in a ques- 
tion, is usually called an interrogative adverb. 

Like adverbs used conjunctively, the interrogative 
adverbs do not form a distinct class, but are merely adverbs 
of manner, place, time, degree, or cause used interrogatively. 

Point out all interrogative adverbs in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what each denotes: — 

Where is that banner now? 

How can you forget what you never knew? 

How many gentlemen have you lost in this action? 

Hark! whence that rushing sound? 

How strange are the freaks of memory! 

Wherefore did they not that hour destroy us? 

"Whence came they?" asked the birches, 
"These maids so gay?" 
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Comparison of Adverbs 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Nearer and nearer rolls the thunder. 

More fiercely pours the storm. 

Loveliest of lovely things are they 

On earth that soonest pass away. — Bryant. 

The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. 

Mention the adverbs. Which are in the comparative 
degree? in the superlative degree? 

Many adverbs, like adjectives, are made to express 
different degrees. 

The comparison of adverbs is made in the same manner 
as that of adjectives. 

With a few exceptions, however, the endings er and est 
are used only with adverbs of one syllable. In other cases 
the adverbial comparison is used. 

A few adverbs are compared irregularly. 

Leam the following table : — 



POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 

Regular Comparison 


SUPERLATIVE 


fast 


faster 


fastest 


early 


earlier 
Irregular Comparison 


earliest 


well 


better 


best 


ill 


worse 


worst 


little 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most 


far 


farther 


farthest 
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Table of Adverbs Comparison 


POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 

I. Regular 


SUPERLATIVE 


loud 


louder 


loudest 


soon 


sooner 


soonest 


fast 


faster 


fastest 


high 


higher 


highest 


early 


earlier 


earliest 


often. 


oftener 


oftenest 


long 


longer 
II. Irregular 


longest 


well 


better 


best 


badly 


worse 


worst 


evil 


(( 


ti 


iU 


a 


(( 


little 


less 


least 


much 


more 


most 


near 


nearer 


nearest 
next 


far 


farther 


farthest 




further 


furthest 


late 


later 


latest 
last 



rather 

III. By Prefixing Other Words 

' slowly more slowly most slowly 

swiftly less swiftly least swiftly 

softly more softly most softly 

brightly less brightly least brightly 

worthily more worthily most worthily 
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Coordinate Conjunctions 

Classify the following sentences, and determine each 
subject and each predicate: — 

My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea. — Byron, 

Slow are the steps of freedom, but her feet 
Turn never backward. — Lowell 

No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful fields. 

Nor native herbs their native incense yield. — Pope. 

Point out all conjunctions, and tell what each connects. 
In which sentence does the conjunction merely imply the 
addition of one clause to the other? In which sentence is 
one clause set in apposition to, or in contrast with, the other? 
In which sentence does the conjimction denote the denial 
or rejection of the thought expressed by the following clause? 
Are the clauses connected by these conjunctions of equal, 
or of unequal rank? 

A conjunction that connects words, phrases, or clauses 
of the same rank, is called a coordinate conjunction. 

A coordinate conjunction may connect elements of the 
following kinds: — 

Words in the same construction; 

Ex. — ^The darting swallows soar and sing. 

Phrases in the same construction; 

Ex. — To be or not to be — that is the question. 

Subordinate clauses of complex sentences; 

Ex. — 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
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Principal clauses of compound sentences. 
Ex. — It is midsummer, but the air is cold. 
Occasionally, also, a coordinate conjimction connects 
two complete and entirely independent sentences. 

Coordinate conjunctions are of the following kinds: — 

Copulative, which denote addition or cumulation of 
similar elements; as, and; 

Adversative, which denote opposition or contrast of two 
elements; as, but, yet, however, though; 

Alternative, which offer or deny a choice between two 
things; as, or, nor. 

Sometimes the force of a conjunction is strengthened by 
a word placed before the first element. This word is also 
treated as a conjunction, and the two are called correlatives. 

Ex. — Both — and; either — or; neither — ^nor; nor — ^nor. 

Point out and classify all coordinate conjunctions in 
the following sentences, and tell what each connects: — 

Take care of your spirit and conduct, and your reputa- 
tion will take care of itself. 

The stream was lively, but not loud. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

Our pursuivant-at-arms shall show 

Both why we came and when we go. 

Nor good nor ill of late were known. 

I marked his firm, though weary, tread. 

Stay not thou for food or sleep. 

I called to thee, and yet thou wouldst not stay. 

Tis not the whole of life to live; 

Nor all of death to die. 
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Subordinate Conjunctions 

Classify the following sentences, and mention each sub- 
ject and each predicate : — 

The young girl mused beside the well 

Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. — Whittier. 

Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 

The daffodil is our doorside queen. — Bryant. 

His pallid brow and cheek confessed 

That grief was busy in his breast. — Scott 

So sweetly cool was the atmosphere that the summer 
eve might be fancied as sprinkling dews and liquid moon- 
light. — Hawthorne. 

She is ten times more gentle than her father is crabbed. 

— Shakespeare. 

Hear me, for I will speak. 

If fortune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. 

— Shakespeare. 

Point out all conjimctions used to connect clauses of 
complex sentences. Which express the idea of time? com- 
parison? reason? result? condition? concession? Which ex- 
presses no definite idea, but introduces a noun clause? 

A conjimction used to join a subordinate clause to a 
principal clause is called a subordinative conjunction. 

A subordinate conjunction expresses one or another 
of the following ideas: — 

Time; as, as, ere, till, until; 
Comparison or degree; as, as, then; 
Reason; as, because, for, since, as; 
Purpose or result; as, thai, lest; 
Condition; as, if, unless, except; 
Concession; as, though, although; 

Cause; introduced by because or an equivalent con- 
jimction. 
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Subordinate conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs are 
not always easily distinguished from each other. It is best, 
however, to treat as conjunctive adverbs only those con- 
nectives that have a separate adverbial use independently 
of their use as connectives. 

Study the following sentences : — 
Speak clearly, if you speak at all. (Condition.) 
He murmured on till morn, however 
No living mortal could be near. (Concession.) 
The brooklet raved, for on the hills 
The upland showers had swoln the rills. (Cause.) 
, Ere the early bed time came 
The white drift piled the window-frame. (Time.) 
Oswald changed the torch's place. 
Anxious that on the soldier's face 
Its partial lustre might be thrown. (Purpose.) 
They did as they were taught. (Manner.) 
The summer clouds so plain we note 
That we might count each dappled spot. (Degree.) 
He will succeed for his cause is just. (Reason.) 

Select the subordinate conjunctions in the above sen- 
tences, and tell what each connects. Write other sentences 
to show that you understand the classification of subordinate 
conjunctions. 

Sometimes two or more words connect like a single word. 
Such words are called phrase conjunctions. 

Ex. — We must work diligently in order that we may 
finish to-day. 

The most common phrase conjunctions are, cls though, 
as iff as loell as, seeing that, so that, provided that. 

The subordinate correlatives as as and so as 

cannot be used without distinction. As as is used in 

statements indicating equal comparison, and so as in 

statements indicating unequal comparison. 

Ex. — ^This orange is as large as that. 

This orange is not so large as that. 
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Suggestions and Questions 

What is a sentence? In how many ways are sentences 
classified? Into what classes are sentences divided according 
to use? according to structure? Define each class. What mark 
of punctuation follows each kind of sentence distinguished 
according to use? Write an example of each kind of sentence. 

What is the subject of a sentence? the predicate? 

What are parts of speech? How many are there? 

What is a noun? What other name is used? What is 
an object? How many kinds of objects are there? 

What is a pronoun? What does pronoun mean? 

What is an adjective? Write examples. 

What is a verb? Why are verbs sometimes called action 
words? Which verb expresses the idea of being? What 
kind of verbs are said to express the idea of state? 

What is an infinitive? Why is the infinitive called the 
simple form of the verb? What word is sometimes called 
the sign of the infinitive? Write sentences containing in- 
finitives. 

What is a participle? a nounal verb? Write examples. 

What is a verb-phrase? a principal verb? an auxiliary 
verb? What verb forms are used in verb-phrases? Write 
sentences containing verb-phrases. 

What is an adverb? Write examples. 

What is a preposition? the object of a preposition? 
Write sentences containing prepositions. 

What is a conjunction? Write examples. 

What is an interjection? Write examples. Which 
interjection should always be written with a capital? What 
mark of punctuation usually follows an interjection? 
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Suggestions and Questions 

When is a noun or pronoun in the singular number? 
in the plural number? WTien is a verb said to be in the 
singular number? in the plural number? 

How is the plural of a noun regularly formed? What 
noims take an additional syllable for the plural? What kinds 
of nouns take the syllable es in the plural? How do nouns 
ending with o form the plural? nouns ending with y? nouns 
ending with, /, or fe ? Write examples of nouns that have 
the same form in both numbers; that have two plural forms; 
that change the root vowel in the plural. How do com- 
poimd nouns form the plural? letters, marks, and figures? 
Write examples of noims used only in the plural; of nouns 
plural in form, but singular in meaning. How do foreign 
nouns form the plural? Write examples. 

How many kinds of nouns are there? Define each 
class. What is the infallible test of a class noun? 

How is a proper name written? How should a title 
be written? Write examples of proper names with titles. 

How many genders are there? Define each. What 
is meant by gender? 

When is a noun or a pronoun said to be in the first 
person? in the second person? in the third person? When 
is a verb in the first person? in the second person? in the 
third person? 

What is a personal pronoun? Write a list of all the 
simple personal pronouns. Which are old forms? Where 
are these old forms still used? What is an antecedent? In 
what must a personal pronoim agree with its antecedent? 
Name the compound personal pronouns. 
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Suggestions and Questions. 

What is a relative pronoun? What is the antecedent 
of a relative pronoun? In what points must a relative pro^ 
noun agree with its antecedent? what other name is some- 
times given to the relative pronoim? why? Name the 
ordmary relative pronoims? How is each used? Which is 
called the double relative? How should what be treated in 
explaining its relation to the sentence? 

How are compound relatives formed? To what is each 
equivalent? Write sentences containing compoimd rela- 
tives. 

In what cases is as to be treated as a relative pronoun? 
Write sentences in which it is so used. 

What is an interrogative pronoim? Name the inter- 
rogative pronouns. How is each used? How can we de- 
termine the classification of who, which, or what, introducing 
a subordinate clause? 

What is an indefinite pronoun? Give examples. 

What is a descriptive adjective? Write examples. 

Write examples of descriptive adjectives used substan- 
tively. What determines the number of an adjective noun? 

How many degrees of quality may be expressed by an 
adjective? What are they called? How are they expressed? 
What is comparison by the aid of adverbs called? In what 
cases is adverbial comparison used? Write examples of 
regular comparison; of irregular comparison. When is the 
comparative degree to be used? the superlative? 

Write examples of relative and mterrogative adjectives. 

What words are called articles? Which is called the 
definite article? the indefinite article? 

What is a demonstrative adjective? Name the demon- 
stratives. How are they used? 
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Suggestions and Questions 

What is a distributive adjective? Name the distributives. 
Tell how each is used. 

What is a numeral adjective? How many kinds of 
numerals are there? Give examples of each kind. 

What is an indefinite adjective? Give examples. 
Which indefinite adjectives are compared? In what cases 
is siich or many followed usually by a? 

What kinds of adjectives are called definitive adjectives? 
What are the definitive adjectives called when used sub- 
stantively? What determines the number of an adjective 
pronoun? 

What is a proper adjective? How are proper adjectives 
written? Write examples of proper adjectives used sub- 
stantively. 

Write examples of nouns used as adjectives. 

Write examples of participles used as adjectives. 

Write examples of participial adjectives used substan- 
tively. 

Write examples of adverbs used as adjectives. 

When is a verb said to be in the indicative mode? in 
the subjimctive mode? in the imperative mode? Write 
examples of each mode. 

What are tenses? How many are there? Name them. 
Write an example of each tense. Which are called primary 
tenses? What are the others called? Which tenses are 
expressed by simple verb forms? by verb phrases? 

The infinitive has what tense forms? 

The participle has what tense forms? How is each form 
made? What orthographic changes occur? 
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General Review Exercise 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Part I 

On either side of the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And through the field the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot. 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below. 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river, 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls and four gray towers 
Overlook a space of flowers. 
And the silent isle embowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin willow-veiled 
Slide the heavy barges, trailed 
By slow horses; and imhailed 
The shallop flitteth, silken-sailed. 

Skimming down to Camelot. 
But who hath seen her wave her hand, 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, , 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly | 

Down to towered Camelot; ' 

And by moonlight reapers weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 
Listening, whisper, " Tis the fairy \ 

Lady of Shalott." 

Part II 

There she weaves by night and day , 

A magic web with colors gay. ! 

She has heard a whisper say \ 

A curse is on her if she stay * 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weave th steadily; i 

And little other care hath she. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year. 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near. 

Winding down to Camelot; 
There the river eddy whirls; 
There the surly village churls 
And the red-cloak'd market girls 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd lad. 
Or long-haired page in crimson clad 
Goes by to towered Camelot. 
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And sometimes thro* the mirror blue 
The knights come riding, two and two; — 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights; 
For often thro' the silent nights 
A funeral with plumes and lights 

And music went to Camelot. 
Or, when the moon was overhead. 
Came two young lovers lately wed. 
"I am half-sick of shadows," said 

The Lady of Shalott. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

Give meaning of wold, embowers, shallop, churls, ambling, 
and pad. 

Point out all declarative and interrogative sentences in 
these stanzas. 

Select all the simple, complex, and compound sentences. 

Name the subject of each simple sentence, and of all the 
clauses in the complex and compoimd sentences. 

Make a list of all the nouns and pronouns, and parse them 
according to the table on page 159. 

Select the antecedent of each relative pronoun. What 
adjective pronoims are found in this selection? 

Name and classify all adjectives. Select the adjective 
phrases, the adjective clauses, and the participial adjectives 
and tell what each modifies. Compare all adjectives which 
will admit of comparison, and tell the degree of the forms 
given in this selection. 
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Review 

Point out all the verbs, give their principal parts, and 
tell the voice, mode, tense, number, and person of each. 
Select the emphatic and progressive forms of the verbs used 
in these stanzas. 

Classify all verb-phrases. Point out the principal word of 
each verb-phrase. 

Select all infinitives not belonging to verb-phrases, and 
tell the office of each. 

Point out all participles and give the tense of each. 
Tell which are explanatory and which are restrictive. In 
what respect do the two classes differ in punctuation? 

Classify all adverbs and tell the degree of each adverb 
subject to comparison. 

Classify all conjunctions and tell what each connects. 

Point out all prepositions and tell what words each shows 
the relation between. 

Why are quotation marks used with the last clause in 
stanza four, Part I., and in the eighth line of stanza four. 
Part II.? Notice the punctuation marks accompanying these 
quotations. 

Of what words is ^Tis in the last line of stanza four. 
Part I., an abbreviation? What other abbreviated form may 
be used for the same words? Explain and illustrate the use 
of the two forms. 

What word is modified by willow-veiledf by silken-sailedf 
by red-cloaked? by long-haired? by half-sick? Explain the use 
of the hyphen in these words. 

Write a paraphrase of the first three stanzas, giving 
careful attention to paragraphing and punctuation. 

Write a biographical sketch of Alfred Tennyson, using 
the following suggestions: — 

Place and date of birth. Outline of his later years. 

His parentage. Date of his death. 

His boyhood. His principal poems. 

His career at college. His rank as a poet. 
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PARSING 

Naming the part of speech to which a word belongs 
and giving its modifications and relation in the sentence 
is called parsing. 

Study the table given below, and be able to repro- 
duce it from memory. 

Model for Parsing All Parts of Spisech 

Alas, that men are lost who go down to the deep sea 
in ships. 



CLASSIFICATION 


MODIFICATIONS 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




ill 

^1 ^ 


1 
1 


1 


1 


USE 


Alas 
that 
men 


Int. 

Conj. 

Noun 

Verb 

Pro. 

Verb 

Adv. 

Pnp. 

Adj. 

Adj. 

Noun 

Prep. 

Noun 


Sub. 
Com. 

Trans. 

Int. 

Irrep. 
Trans. 

Place 

Def. 
Des. 
Com. 



















Indep'd't 

Intrdcs. 
sentence 




.3rd. 
3rd. 
3rd. 
3rd. 


Plu. 
Plu. 
Plu. 
Plu. 


Mas. 
Mas. 


Nom. 
Nom. 




Subject 


are lost 
who 
go 
down 


Pass. 


Ind. 
Ind. 


Pres. 
Prts. 


Predicate 

Subject 

Predicate 






Pos. 


Modifies go 


to 
the 
















(Shows rela- 
< tion between 
{go and sea 

S Modifies 
(sea 

S Modifies 
(sea 

5 Base of 
( phrase 

C Shows rela- 
■< tion between 


deep 

sea 

in 


















.... 




3rd. 


Sing. 


Neu. 


Obj. 


ships 


Com. 








3rd. 


Plu. 


Neu. 


Obj. 




( go and ships 

5 Base of 
( phrase 
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Sentence Study and Parsing 

Study the structure of the following sentences and parse 
the italicised words: — 

1. Has each of the pupils written his composition? 

2. Thomas is not so tall as his teacher, but he is as tall 
as any other pupil in the class. 

3. What kind of people is now occupying his attention? 

4. The men and the animals that were on board were 
saved. 

5. The "Pleasures of Memory^ ^ is an admirable work. 

6. William, neither you nor I am responsible for his 
misfortune, but the mayor or his advisors are to blame. 

7. Spring, summer, autumn, and winter follow one 
another in rapid succession. 

8. The doctor's, the lawyer's, and the professor's 
carriage are in front of the house. 

9. A wise and eloquent man addresses the audience. 

10. The pauper, as well as the prince, finds favor in his 
sight. 

11. TF/iom do you wish to see? her or me? 

12. The stranger asked who would show him the way 
to the library. 

13. Shall you attend the lecture this evening? 

14. If he be elected, the people will find him worthy of 
their confidence. 

15. The clock hanging on the wall loses no time in 
ticking away the minutes. 

16. The patient is somewhat better to-day. 

17. Let us hope that every one will respond to his 
country's call. 

18. Your music reader lay upon the table yesterday, 
but now it lies upon the piano. 

19. I intended to write sl letter, but I dared not take the 
time. 

20. " I !" said the young lad, coloring; '' I ! no, assuredly 
not!" 
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Sentence Study and Punctuation 

Notice carefully the structure and punctuation of the 
sentences in this lesson. 

1. Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, wrote a biography of 
Lord Byron. 

2. The brightest morning star, bedimmed by the sun, 
disappears from view. 

3. The little swallow, which is endowed with swift and 
enduring flight, is of great service to mankind. 

4. "If my old friend and former classmate were here, 
my son,'' said the father, "his presence would be most 
welcome." 

5. Reaching the bank of the river, we launched our boat, 
and were soon rowing toward the scene of our future fishing, 
trapping, and hunting excursion. 

6. When the organ had pealed forth its first strains, 
we knew that a master hand was at the keys. 

7. The ship is not in the harbor; it is now far out upon 
the ocean. 

8. "Hurrah! we have won the game; the victory is 
ours," said Herbert, "let us celebrate!" 

9. When the terrible earthquake in Sicily became 
known to Americans, they were deeply grieved; and, when 
they were asked to send aid to the suffering, they responded 
most generously. 

What purpose do the words, the Irish poet, serve in the 
first sentence? Why does the word Lord in this sentence 
begin with a capital? 

Parse bedimmed in sentence two, and reaching in sentence 
five. 

What would be the effect of using my before former in 
the fourth sentence? 

Is the adjectiye clause in the third sentence restrictive 
or explanatory? Why? 

Which of the rules for the use of the semicolon on pages 
280 and 281, apply to the punctuation of sentences seven, 
eight, and nine? 
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Subject and Predicate 

Every sentence has two essential parts, the subject and 
the predicate. A sentence may consist of two words. 
Ex. — ^Winds blow. Boughs bend. Branches break. 
Rain falls. Ice melts. Streams flow. 
Sap ascends. Buds swell. Blossoms appear. 
These sentences are of the simplest form. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Winter scatters the leaf and the rose. 
Who will sing us a song of Spring? 
To toil is our lot in life. 
That we obey the law is a public duty. 

In which sentence is a noim the subject? a pronoim? 
a phrase? a clause? 

The subject of a sentence may be a noun, a pronoim, a 
phrase, or a clause. 

The predicate is a verb or must contain a verb. The 
verb may consist of one or more words. 

Ex. — ^The pretty flowers open. The children have been 
gathering the pretty flowers. 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Man is mortal. 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

The glories of the possible are ours. 

In the first sentence the verb is does not fully denote 
the idea to be asserted of the subject man. By the addition 
of the adjective mortal, the idea is completely asserted. Thus 
the predicate is, is completed by the adjective mortal, and is 
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myrtal is called the complete predicate. An adjective or 
noun thus used to complete the predicate is called an attrib- 
ute complement. 

What word completes the predicate in each of the other 
sentences? 

Write five sentences in each of which the predicate 
consists of a verb-phrase. 

Write five sentences in each of which the predicate is 
completed by the aid of another word. 

Find the subjects and predicates in the following selec- 
tions and tell of what each consists. What words complete 
predicates? 

Flowers have an expression of coimtenance as much as 
men or animals. Some seem to smile; some have a sad ex- 
pression; some are pensive and diffident; others again are 
plain, honest, and upright, like the broadfaced sunflower, and 
the hollyhock. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

In the sandy bogs of the Carolinas a little plant may be 
foimd. It is from six to twelve inches in height and pro- 
duces a loose head of large whitish flowers. The flower 
stalk rises from a rosette of yellowish green leaves spreading 
on the groimd. Each leaf is divided by a deep incision into 
two portions, the lower being a broadly winged foot-stalk, 
the upper the blade or true leaf itself. It is roimdish and 
divided into two equal parts. The margins are fringed with 
a row of strong bristles. If an insect alights on the leaf and 
touches one of the bristles, the sides suddenly close with a 
force so great as to imprison the little creature, despite its 
most frantic efforts to escape. To do this requires no little 
force. That it has the power to do this is truly wonderful. 
Who can tell its name? 
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Modified Subject 

The subject of a sentence with its modifiers is called 
the modified subject. 

Winter departs. Spring returns. Frogs croak. 

Rain falls. Grass grows. Cattle graze. 

Join modifying words to each subject to form the modified 
subject. 

Ex. — ^The hoary winter departs and smiling spring re- 
turns. 

Point out the modified subject in each of the following 
sentences: — 

The winding stream flows through the meadow. 

The vernal blooms the torpid rocks array. 

The noisy bittern Wheeled his spiral way. 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief. 

This jest shall cost me some expense. 

I know where the yoimg May violet grows. 

Swelling clusters bend the curling vines. 

Determine each modified subject. Which word in the 
modified subject is the essential word? Name all the modi- 
fiers of each subject. 

Determine the modified subjects in the following selec- 
tion, and state what the modifiers are: — 

The quaint and venerable Ezekiel Cheever kept the 
village school. The large dingy schoolroom had a sanded 
floor. The well-lighted windows with diamond-shaped panes 
of glass turned on hinges. There was a great fireplace at 
one end of the room. A tough rod of birch hung over the 
fireplace, and a heavy hickory ferrule lay on the master's 
desk. The queer looking scholars sat on benches with desks 
before them. — Adapted from Hawthorne. 
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Modified Predicate 

The predicate of a sentence with its modifiers is called 
the modified predicate. 

Shadows deepen. Darkness falls. Silence reigns. 

Dew falls. Crickets chirp. Fire-flies glow. 

Join modifying words to each predicate to form the 
modified predicate. 

Ex. — ^The shadows deepen in the woodland. 

Give the modified subject and the modified predicate in 
each of the following sentences: — 

A melancholy soimd is in the air. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

I sat beside the glowing grate. 

The good ship flies to milder skies. 

There gentle music melts on every spray 

Many a valiant knight is here. 

The solemn wastes of heathery hill 
Sleep in the July simshine still. 

The particles fly off from the surface of the ocean. They 
appear for the moment to be gone. Their work is only just 
begim. Let us follow them in their wonderful career. They 
will return in rain, in dew, in hail, or in snow. How beautiful 
is the dew! Have you not seen it sparkling on the grass? 
How did it come there? — Mary Kirby, 

Bright-eyed daisies peep up everywhere. 
The entertainment was highly enjoyed. 
Coal of all kinds has originated from the decay of plants. 
Write a description of a woodland scene, or of some 
section of a city or country with which you are familiar. 
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Pronouns as Adjective Modifiers 

Examine the following sentences and point out the 
modified subject and the modified predicate: — 

My bird has flown away. 
Our little isle is green and breezy. 
A bright renown shall be enjoyed 
By those whose virtues claim reward. 
Base envy withers at another's joy. 
What pronoims are used as adjective modifiers? Name 
the words they modify. 

The possessive forms of the personal pronouns are the 
following : — 

My J mine; thy, thine; his; her, hers; its; our, ours; your, 
yours; their, theirs. 

The forms mine and thine used simply as modifiers are 
chiefly found in poetry before words beginning with a vowel. 
Ex. — Pride held his hand before mine eyes. — Lowell. 
No rude soimd shall reach thine ear. 

The forms my, mine, thy, thine, his, her, its, our, your, 
their, are used as adjective modifiers. 

The forms mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs 
are used when the name of the thing possessed is omitted, 
thus denoting both the possessor and the thing possessed. 

Ex. — Poet, I come to touch thy lance with mine. 

— Longfellow. 
Ours is a nation of travelers. 
Theirs was no common party race. 

The only relative or interrogative possessive form is 
whose. This is the possessive of who, but is also used as the 
possessive of which. 
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A few adjective pronouns sometimes have possessive 
forms. These are made by adding the apostrophe and s, 
or the apostrophe alone, as in the case of noims. 

Ex. — Either, cither's; neither, neither's; other, other's; 
others, others'; another, another's; one, one's. 

Point out and classify all possessive forms of pronoims 
in the following sentences used as adjective modifiers, and 
tell what each modifies: — 

The seed is in its winter bed. 

We tread the path their feet have worn. 

We could not see each other's face. 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sim-bright smnmit mingles with the sky? 

I do not like your faults. 

I stood by the Avon, whose waves, as they glide. 
Still whisper his glory who sleeps at their side. 

My friend, thou sorrowest for thy golden prime. 

And let our contest be, whose care 
Shall best assist this helpless fair. — ScotL 

Thou hast thine office; we have ours. 

The voices of the hills did his obey. 

Rome had her triumphs. 

The daffodil is our doorside queen. 

I love the palm, 

With its leaves of beauty, its fruit of balm; 

I love the tree. 

With its leaves whose flattering shadows wrap us three 

With love and silence and mystery. — Bayard Taylor. 
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POSSESSIVES AS ADJECTIVE MODIFIERS 

Examine the following sentences: — 

These were a nation's champions. 

Oswald changed the torch's place. 

I see the gray fort's broken wall. 

The patriot's and the poet's frame 
Must share the common tomb of all. 

That ship must heed her master's beck. 

Name the nouns. Which are used to modify other 
noims by denoting ownership, or possession? 

A noun in the singular number regularly makes its pos- 
sessive form by adding an apostrophe and s ('s). This 's 
is called the possessive sign. 

Ex. — Sweet is the sumimer's evening gale. 

In the case of nouns m the singular number, ending with 
the sound of cA, i, sh, s, or z, the possessive sign adds a new 
syllable. 

Ex. — Hope vanished from Fitz-James's eye. 

The s of the possessive sign is sometimes omitted when 
the noim ends with the sound of s sharp, but in prose 
composition this exception is very rare. 

Ex. — Knighthood he took of Douglas' sword. 

When a possessive noun is followed by a title, the pos- 
sessive sign is added only to the latter. 

Ex. — ^The rest of the house was in the French taste of 
Charles the Second's time. 

Plural nouns ending with s take only the apostrophe as 
a possessive sign. 

Ex. — ^The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
For the light fairies' lively feet. 
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Plural nouns not ending with s form the possessive 
like singular nouns. 

Ex. — ^The future works out great men's purposes. 

The modified noim is sometimes to be supplied from the 
context. 

Ex. — ^That land is glory's still and theirs. — Byron. 

Write sentences to illustrate each example of the pos- 
sessive as shown above. 

Mention the possessive nouns m the following sentences, 
and tell the number of each, how it is formed, and what it 
modifies: — 

The builder's trowel and the settler's axe 
Are seldom wielded by the selfsame hand. 

The greensward way was smooth and good 
Thro' Humbie's and thro' Saltoim's wood. 

The grocers', butchers', and fruiterers' shops were 
thronged with customers. 

The Palmer caught the Abbess' eye. 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

The city slept beneath the moonbeam's glance. 

Attending satraps swell their prince's pride. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower. 

And even their children's children 
Eager to hear will be. 
How they carried to Kaiser Wilhelm 
The flowers of Germany. 

Now westward rolls the battle's din. 

Extreme admiration puts out the critic's eye. 
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P088E88IVE8 Special Forms 

A complex name takes the possessive sign after the last 
term only. 

Ex. — You can obtain the information at the county 
clerk's office. 

King EmanuePs reception of Theodore Roosevelt was 
most cordial. 

When joint ownership by two or more individuals is 
intended, the sign of the possessive is annexed to the last name. 
Ex. — ^Wallace and Richard's boat is on the wharf. 

Separate ownership is indicated by placing the possessive 
sign after each name. 

Ex. — ^The governor's and the mayor's speech were well 
received. 

The teacher's and the minister's boy are in the same class. 

Notice in the examples under separate ownership, that 
speech and boy are each in the singular. Supply the word 
understood after governor's. If the teacher and the minister 
each had more than one boy in the class, how should the 
sentence written? 

Every noim in the possessive case limits some substantive 
expressed or imderstood. In the examples under separate 
ownership, what word is omitted in each? 

Frequently the idea of possession is indicated by of with 
the objective. 

Ex.— The home of Madison is at Montpelier. 

Sometimes the ideas presented by the two forms of 
showing possession are not equivalent; thus, My mother's 
picture may mean any picture belonging to her, but a picture 
of my mother means a portrait of her. 

The possessive form of nouns naming objects incapable 
of ownership, should generally be avoided. 

Ex. — ^The hands of the clock (not the clock's hands) are 
together at noon. 
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Appositives as Adjective Modifiers 

Examine the following sentences and point out the 
modified subject and the modified predicate: — 

Olaf jthe King, one summer mom, 
Blew a blast on his bugle horn. 

Count Harold sought the castle door. 

These gay idlers, the butterflies. 
Broke today from their winter shroud. 

Roll on, ye mighty waters, roll! 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 
He begged his bread from door to door. 

What noim is used to modify Olaf by identifying the 
person denoted? Harold? 

What noun is used to modify idlers by explaining what 
is meant by it in this place? 

What noim is used to modify ye by identifying the ob- 
jects addressed? 

What noun is used to modify he by explaming the 
occupation or station of the person denoted? 

A noun used to modify another noun or pronoun denot- 
ing the same person or thing, is called an appositive, and is 
said to be in apposition with the modified word. 

Appositive noims are used either for identification or 
explanation, and are often called explanatory modifiers 

When the identifying appositive is closely connected 
in thought with the modified word, and is limiting, or restric- 
tive, in its force, no pimctuation mark intervenes. 

Ex. — General Grant; President Lincoln; Queen Victoria; 
the poet Bums; the poet Milton; my brother James; Uncle 
George; cousin Henry; we boys; you rogues. 
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When the explanatory appositive is loosely connected 
in thought with the modified word, it should always be set off 
from the rest of the sentence by the comma. 

Ex. — Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east. — MiUon. 

Examine the following sentences : — 

He loved himself the singer's art. 

They chained us each to a column stone. 

Poets themselves must fall like those they simg. 

What pronoun is used to modify he by adding emphasis? 
us? poets? 

A pronoun used to modify a noun or another pronoun 
denoting the same person or thing, is called an appositive 
pronoun. 

The pronouns used most frequently as appositives are 
the compound personals, which are used for emphasis. 

Point out the appositives in the following sentences and 
tell what each modifies : — 

I, Freedom, dwell with knowledge. 

They themselves shall bloom in fields of light. 

Sleep itself is turned to sorrow. 

The two men thwart each other's purpose. 

Each in the last sentence is in apposition with men. 
The two men thwart, each thwarts the other's purpose. It 
is better, however, to dispose of each other and one another by 
treating them as simple pronouns, called reciprocal. 

Many good writers use the reciprocals, each other and 
one another J without distinction. Grammarians differ as to 
this, but all agree as to the propriety of using each other when 
referring to two and one another when more than two are 
meant. 
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Appositives as Adjective Modifiers 
Examine the following sentences: — 

He loved himself the singer's art. 
We'll see which is the stronger, you or I. 
They chained us each to a column stone. 
Poets themselves must fall like those they sung. 

What pronoim is used to modify he by adding emphasis? 
i^s? poets'l 

What pronoims are used to modify which ? 

A pronoim used to modify a noim or another pronoim 
denoting the same person or thing, is called an appositive 
pronoun. 

The pronoims used most frequently as appositives are 
the compound personals, which are used for emphasis. 

The adjective pronouns are also frequently used as ap- 
positives, usually for emphasis. 

In the reciprocal expressions each other and one another, 
each and one may be treated as appositives. 

Point out all appositive pronoims used as adjective 
modifiers in the following sentences, and tell what each 
modifies: — 

Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 

They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Let such teach others who themselves excel. 

Sleep itself is turned to sorrow. 

Shakespeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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Words Variously Used 

This lesson should not be used for reference merely, but 
should receive as thorough study as any heretofore presented. 
It will serve to make clear and to emphasize the fact that it 
is the office a word performs in a sentence that determines 
the part of speech to which it belongs. 

A Alike 

Ad] . A forest covers the hill. Adj . They are just alike. 
Prep. I go a-walking. Adv. We shall share ahke. 



All 

Noim. Our all is at stake. 
Pro. With charity for all. 
Adj. All nature pleases. 
Adv. The coat is all torn. 



After 

Adj. It was an after stroke. 
Adv. They went soon after. 
Prep. They met after the con- 
cert. 
Conj. She came after I left. 

As 

Rel.Pro. Have such attention 

as you wish. 
Adv. He moves as slowly as 

ever. 
Conj .Adv. He shall do as you 

wish. 
Conj. As he was penitent, I 

forgave. 



Above 

Noun. He came from above. 
Adj. Learn the above rule. 
Adv. Go above. 
Prep. Above the cloud is 
sunshine. 

Any 

Noun. Any is derived from an. 
Pro . Any of you may answer. 
Adj . Did he give any excuse? 

Adv. Do you feel any worse? 

But 
Adj . Life is but a dream. 

Adv. It is but just to reply. 

Prep. None but the brave,etc. 

Conj . They advance, but they 
shall retreat. 
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Before 

Adv. Have you read before? Noun. 
Prep. It will rain before 

morning. Adv. 

Conj. Visit Italy before you Prep. 

return. 



Below 

The smoke comes from 

below. 
We cannot go below. 
The fire is below the 

stairs. 



Noun. 

Adj. 

Adv. 



Adj. 
Adv. 

Conj. 



Adj. 
Adv. 



Best 

Our best is none too 

good. 
The best horse won the 

race. 
Lucile knows best. 



Both 

Pro. Both of the boys are 
diligent. 

Adj. Both courts are in 
session. 

Conj . Both Bryant and Whit- 
tier lived for more 
than 80 years. 

Enough 

Noun. Enough has been said. 
Adj. Have you enough 

money? 
Adv. You have played 
enough. 

For 

The fast train stops here. Prep. He pleads for mercy. 
The child is fast asleep. Conj. Work, for the night is 

coming. 



Else 

No one else is admitted. 
Where else shall we 

search? 
He is not home, else we 

should hear from him. 

Fast 



Adj. 



Adv. 



Hard 






However 


The bricks 


are very 


Adv. 


No physician, however 


hard. 






skilful, can always 
restore health. 


The mason 


is hard at 


Conj. 


The shoemaker is poor; 


work. 






however, he is happy. 
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Like 




More 


Noun. Like begets like. 


Noun 


. More is not necessary. . 


Adj. This desk is like yours. 


Adj. 


More men arrived. 


Verb. Bees like clover blossoms 


Adv. 


Nothing is more beau- 


Adv. Harry can bark like a 




tiful. 


dog. 






Needs 




Near 


Noun. My needs are supplied. 


Adj. 


Winter is near. 


Verb. The horse needs rest. 


Adv. 


The time draws near. 


Adv. He needs must follow. 


Prep. 


A stack was near the 
barn. 


Only 




Over 


Adj. The captain was the 


Adv. 


The army crossed over 


only man on duty. 




safely. 


Adv. There was only one 


Prep. 


The servant placed a 


answer. 




cover over the baggage. 


That 




What 


Adj. Who is that boy? 


Adj. 


By what names are 
they known? 


Adj. Pro. That is the book. 


Int.Pro. What have you 






learned? 


Rel.Pro. This is the present 


Rel.Pro. You know what they 


that he sent. 




want. 


Conj. I know that you are 


Adv. 


What with this and 


right. 




what with that, we 
are kept busy. 




Int. 


What ! do you apologize? 


While 




Well 


Noun. Wait a while. 


Noun 


. The well is deep. 


Verb. Do not while away 


Adj. 


Is the little girl well? 


your time. 






Conj. Let us watch, while 


Adv. 


Father is well advanc- 


you sleep. 




ed in years. 



Pupils may give illustrations showing two different uses 
of each of the following words: about, adieu, alone, by, few, 
ill, long, much, no, up, very, worse, round, yonder. 
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Adjectives and Participles as Adverbial Modifiers 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The lark sang shrill. 

Peaceful smiles the harvest. 

And plumes exceeding bright 
Round his smooth temples lie. 

What word is used to modify sang? smiles? bright? 

To what part of speech dees each cf these modifying 
words belong? How are they used in these sentences? 
Change each to its common adverbial form. 

Adjectives are sometimes by license used as adverbial 
modifiers. This use occurs mainly in poetry. 

A few present participles are also by poetic license used 
adverbially. 

Ex. — Is she not passing fair? — Shakespeare. 

All such words are to be treated as adverbial mcdifiers 
though retaining their adjective or participial form. 

Point out all adjectives and participles used as ad- 
verbial modifiers in the following sentences, and tell what 
each modifies; and change to adverb forms as prose com- 
position demands. 

Careless the knight replied. 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go. 

The green trees whispered low and mild. 

They are exceeding poor and base. 

Frequent upon the lifted car I paused. 

Gradual sinks the breeze into a perfect calm. 
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Exceptional Uses of Adverbs 
Examine the following sentences: — 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 
Now, that is the trouble with you. 
There strode a stranger to the door. 
Slow fly the hours, if thou art far from me. 
Suddenly there was a gentle little tap on the inside of 
the lid. 

Only by close application can we hope to succeed. 
Unquestionably the bridge was unsafe. 

Does there, in the above sentences, have its proper use as 
an adverb of place? Does it add anything to the meaning 
of the sentence? What adverb modifies the preposition 
fromt What adverb modifies the phrase by close applica- 
tion? What adverb is used independently? What adverb 
modifies the clause the bridge was unsafe? By poetic license 
the adjective slow is. used for the adverb slowly. 

There seems often to have no definable meaning, and is 
then called an expletive. It serves merely as an expedient 
for throwing the subject after the verb. 

Ex. — ^There passed a weary time. 

Adverbs may be used exceptionally as expletives, in- 
dependently, and to modify a preposition, a phrase, or a 
clause. Note the meaning of the word expletive in the 
dictionary. 

Observe the exceptional use of adverbs in each of the 
following sentences: — 

Little was there to plimder. 

Well, what will be the end? 

There seemed no strength in the dumb toiler's tears. 

Perhaps that parent mourned her soldier slain. 
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Test Questions 

Of how many words does a sentence of the simplest form 
consist? Of what does its subject consist? its predicate? 
Write examples. 

What are the essential, or chief, words of a sentence? 

In how many and what ways may a sentence be enlarged? 

What is a modifier? How many kmds of modifiers are 
there? What is an adjective modifier? What is an adverbial 
modifier? Write examples of each kind. 

What is an attributive adjective? What is its regular 
position? What kmd of adjectives often follow the noun? 
Write examples of adjectives used attributively. 

What is an appositive adjective? To what kinds of 
adjectives is the appositive use almost wholly restricted? 
What is the position of the appositive adjective? How is 
it punctuated? Write examples of adjectives used apposi- 
tively. 

What is a possessive noun? How is the possessive form 
of nouns made? Write examples. 

Write the list of the possessive forms of the personal 
pronouns used substantively. What is the possessive form 
of who? What adjective pronouns have possessive forms, 
and how are they made? 

What is an appositive noun? Explain the use of ap- 
positive nouns, of appositive pronouns. 

"WTiat are the most common adverbial modifiers? Write 
examples. Write examples of adjectives and participles 
used adverbially. Explain the expletive use of there. Ex- 
plain other exceptional uses of adverbs. Explain the use of 
nouns as adverbial modifiers. Explain the use of the indirect 
object. 




WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
1794-1878 
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Exercise 
Study the following poem : — 

TO A MOSQUITO 

Fair insect, that, with threadlike legs spread out, 
And blood-extracting bill, and filmy wing. 

Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail'st about, 
In pitiless ears full many a plaintive thing, 

And tell how little our large veins would bleed, 

Would we but yield them to thy bitter need; — 



Unwillingly, I own, and, what is worse. 
Full angrily, men hearken to thy plaint. 

Thou gcttest many a brush and many a curse 
For saying thou art gaunt and starved and faint. 

Even the old beggar, while he asks for food. 

Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he could. 



I call thee stranger; for the town I ween, 
Has not the honor of so proud a birth. 

Thou com'st from Jersey meadows, fresh and green, 
The offspring of the gods, though bom on earth; 

For Titan was thy sire, and fair was she. 

The ocean-nymph, that nursed thy infancy. 



Beneath the rushes was thy cradle swimg. 
And, when at length thy gauzy wings grew strong, 

Abroad to gentle airs their folds were flung, 
Rose in the sky, and bore thee soft along. 

The south wind breathed to waft thee on the way. 

And danced and shone beneath the billowy bay. 
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Calm rose afar the city spires, and thence 
Came the deep murmur of its throng of men; 

And, as its grateful odors met thy sense. 
There seemed the perfumes of thy native fen. 

Fair lay its crowded streets, and at the sight 

Thy tiny song grew shriller with delight. 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway. 

Ah! there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 

Shone through the snowy veils like stars through mist; 
And, fresh as mom, on many a cheek and chin 
Bloomed the bright blood through the transparent skin. 



Sure, these were sights to touch an anchorite! 

What! do I hear thy slender voice complain? 
Thou wailest when I talk of beauty's light 

As if it brought the memory of pain. 
Thou art a wayward being. Well, come near, 
And pur thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 

What sayest thou, slanderer? — Rouge makes thee sick? 

And China bloom at best is sorry food? 
And Rowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood? — 
Go! 'twas a just reward that met thy crime; 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 

That bloom was made to look at, not to touch; 

To worship, not approach, that radiant white; 
And well might sudden vengeance light on such 

As dared, like thee, most impiously to bite. 
Thou shouldst have gazed at distance and admired, 
Murmured thy admiration, and retired. 
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Thou'rt welcome to the town; but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gamit like thee? 

Alasl the little blood I have is dear, 
And thin will be the banquet drawn from me. 

Look round. — ^The pale-eyed sisters, in my cell, 

Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine, dwell. 

Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat; 

On well-filled skins, sleep as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump, and press thy freckled feet. 

Go to the men for whom in ocean's galls 

The oyster breeds and the green turtle sprawls. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows 
To fill the swelling veins for thee; and now 

The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose 
Shall tempt thee as thou flittest roimd the brow; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings. 

No angry hands shall rise to brush thy wings. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Name each subject noim or pronoun, and each verb- 
phrase, also classify the forms of which it is composed. 

Name the adjectives used attributively, and tell what 
each modifies. Name the appositive adjectives, and tell 
what each modifies. Name all possessive modifiers and all 
appositive nouns. Name all adverbial modifiers. 

Attributive words, phrases, and clauses are used in the 
predicate usually after the verb to name or describe the 
subject. 

Apposition means placed by the side of. 

Words placed by the side of other words to explain them 
are said to be in apposition with the words explained. 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Bryant. 
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Object Complement, or Direct Object 
Examine the following sentences: — 
The watchman rang the signal bell. 
The blast alarmed the festal hall. 
A little echo stirs the air. 
His eyes beheld the momitain's top. 

In the first sentence the noun watchman names the deer 
of an action; the verb rang asserts the action; the noun bell 
names the receiver of the action and completes the meaning 
of the predicate rang. 

Name the words in the other sentences that receive the 
action and complete the predication. 

A noun or a pronoun used to complete the predication 
by denoting the direct object of an action, is called the object 
complement, or direct object, of the verb. 

A verb that takes a direct object is called a transitive 
verb. 

A verb that does not take a direct object is called an 
intransitive verb. 

Pronouns have the following special forms used as ob- 
jects, direct or indirect : Me, us, thee, him, her, them, whom. 

Name all object complements in the following sentences, 
and tell of what verb each is the object : — 

Lay down the axe; fling by the spade; 
Leave in its track the toiling plow. 

He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. 

Marmion answered naught again. 
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Indirect Object as Adverbial Modifier 
Examine the following sentences: — 
He would do the fair child a kindness. 

Yon tufted knoll, with daisies strown, 
Might make proud Oberon a throne. 

Lord Angus wished him speed. 

I can give thee but a song. 

What noun names the person towards whom or for 
whom the act expressed by would do is directed? by might 
make? What pronoun denotes the person to whom the act 
expressed by wished is directed? by can give? 

A noim or pronoun that denotes the person to or for 
whom something is done, is called an indirect object. They 
have the construction of adverbial modifiers. 

The indirect object is equivalent to the preposition 
to or for with its object. 

Ex. — Grant (to) us the trivial boon we seek. 
They make (for) themselves a leafy bower. 

Name the indirect objects in the following sentences, 
and tell what each modifies: — 

I will not lend thee a penny. 

The winds shall bring us as they blow. 
The murmurs of the shore. 

How could you put me such a question? 

What he gives thee, see thou keep. 

The duke shall grant me justice. 

He promised his daughter an education. 

My father bought me this book. 
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Objective Complement 
Examine the following sentences: — 

We can make our lives sublime. 
He deems himself the cause of strife. 
I saw their weapons drawn. 
He made me angry. 

Name in each sentence the word that completes the 
predicate and belongs to the direct object. 

A word that completes the predicate and belongs to the 
direct object is called the objective complement. 

Name the direct objects. To what part of speech does 
each attribute belong? 

The verbs most frequently used m this construction are 
make, choose, appoint, elect, call, think, consider, find, see, 
hear, and verbs of similar meanmg. 

Such verbs are often called factitives, because they 
express the idea of making. These verbs have a first and a 
second object and convert the former into the latter. 

Ex. — ^They made him speaker. 

The objective complement is sometimes mtroduced 
by as. 

Ex. — ^We shall hold it as a dream. 

The kinds of words used as objective complements are 
the following : — 

Nouns; 

Ex. — I can hardly thmk you my master. 

Adjectives; 

Ex. — ^The ebb of the sea has left them free. 

Participles; 

Ex. — I heard the ripple washing m the reeds. 
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Infinitives; 

Ex. — ^We see them slowly climb the hill. 

Mention all objective complements m the following sen^ 
tences, and tell what direct object each is joined to as at- 
tribute : — 

The world esteemed thy father honorable, 

But I did find him still mine enemy. 

Soft airs and song and light and bloom 

Should keep them lingermg by my tomb. 

I cannot call one single blossom mine. 

Will you laugh me asleep? 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. 

I feel the mighty current sweep me on. 

Our toilsome years have made us tame. 

I never wished to see you sorry. 

With honest thrift I held my honor dear. 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 

Learn to make others happy. 

Merciless power has dug thy dungeon deep. 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode. 

When piuposed vengeance I forego, 

Term me a wretch, nor deem me foe. 

I looked, and thought the quiet of the scene 

An emblem of the peace that yet shall be. 

Thus long my grief^ has kept me dumb. 

Write five sentences each of which shall have an ob- 
jective complement. 

Note. — ^The natural position of the objective com- 
plement in a sentence is always after the object complement; 
but in analysis it takes place between the verb which it 
assists and the object complement to which it belongs. 
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Attribute Complement 
Examine the following sentences: — 

These groves are tall and fair. 

The moon shines white and silent. 

How beautiful is this house! 

Hushed are the birds, and closed the drooping flowers. 

In the first sentence the adjectives tall and fair com- 
plete the predicate are, by denoting attributes of the sub- 
ject. 

What adjectives in the other sentences complete the 
predicates and denote attributes of the subjects? 

A word that completes a predicate and belongs to the 
subject is called an attribute complement. 

An adjective used as an attribute complement is usually 
called a predicate adjective. 

The adjectives most often used as complements are those 
called descriptive. A few definitive adjectives are occasion- 
ally used in this way. Many participles and proper adjectives 
are also used predicatively. 

A verb that joins an attribute to the subject is called 
a copulative verb. 

The verb most frequently used as a copulative verb is 
the verb be, which, from its frequent use as a mere assertive 
word, is called the copula. 

Active-intransitive and passive Verbs are also used as 
copulative verbs. 

Care is often necessary to determine whether a verb 
should be used copulatively v/ith a predicate adjective, or 
as a complete verb modified by an adverb. In some cases 
the verb may be used in either way, according to the meaning. 

Ex.— All things look strange and mystic. 
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Mistakes are sometimes made here even by the best 
writers. 

Ex. — You look wearily (For — You look weary). 

The rule to be observed is the following: — 

Use a predicate adjective if an attribute of the subject 
is named; use an adverb if the manner of an action is described. 

Point out all attribute complements or predicate ad- 
jectives in the following sentences: — 

High and majestic was his look. 

The stubble-fields lay dry. 

Deeper and narrower grew the dell. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

The seven huge towers rose stately, tall, and broad. 

Oh! there is joy when hands that held the scourge 
Drop lifeless, and the pitiless heart is cold. 

The adventurer was made rich. 

For desperate was the strife and long, 
And either warrior fierce and strong. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow. 

Sweet ar«*. the uses cf adversity. 

Such was the glance of his eye. 

All are scattered now and fled. 

The garden beds have all run wild. 

Their joys were many, as their cares were few. 

But now the day is closing cool. 

Time should be considered sacred. 

Write five sentences each of which shall have an adjective 
used as an attribute complement. 
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Attribute Complement 

Name the subject and the predicate in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

Each warrior was a chosen man. 
Expression is the dress of thought. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
He is a man of mirthful speech. 
It was a soimd of joy. 
The pine is the mother of legends. 
Roosevelt was elected president. 

Pomt out the copula in each predicate. Which word 
in each predicate denotes an attribute belonging to the sub- 
ject? To what part of speech does each of these words 
belong? 

A noun used as an attribute complement is called a 
predicate noun. 

The predicate noun usually expresses a more general 
idea than the subject. 

The predicate noun regularly follows the copula, but 
sentences often occur in which the predicate noim stands at 
the beginning, in the place usually occupied by the subject, 
while the subject itself follows the copula. 

In this case subject and attribute are not to be dis- 
tinguished by position, but by the sense, the more general 
term being taken as the attribute. 

Ex. — ^A wrathful man was Dacre's lord. 
(Dacre's lord was a wrathful man.) 
A dainty plant is the ivy green. 

When a figurative term and a literal term are connected 
by a copula, the figurative term is to be considered the at- 
tribute. 
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Ex. — ^My mirror is the mountain spring. 

The predicate noim is sometimes introduced by as. 

Ex. — ^They drift as wrecks on the tide. 

A pronoun used as an attribute complement is called a 
predicate pronoun. 

The same forms are used both as subject and as attribute 
complement. 

Ex. — It is I. It is we. It is thou. It is you. It is 
he. It is she. It is they. Who is it? Which is it? What 
is it? 

Adjectives, noims, and pronouns may be used as attribute 
complements. Adjectives modifymg pronouns are nearly 
always predicate adjectives. 

Point out all predicate noims and pronouns used as 
attribute complements m the following sentences: — 

His only passion was the love of gold. 

A royal messenger he came. 

Navarre shall be the wonder of the world. 

Books were his passion and delight. 

Great souls are portions of eternity. 

A mighty realm is the land of dreams. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 

Europe is given a prey to sterner fates. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood. 

You know me well; I am he. 

I know not which is which. 

And I believed the poets; it is they 

Who utter wisdom from the central deep. 

Write five sentences each of which shall have a noun or 
pronoun used as an attribute complement. 
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Exercise 
Selection for application of principles. 

THE DEAD EAGLE 

Fallen as he is, this king of birds still seems 

Like royalty in ruins. Though his eyes 

Are shut, that looked undazzled on the sun, 

He was the sultan of the sky, and earth 

Paid tribute to his eyry. It was perched 

Higher than human conqueror ever built 

His banner'd fort. Where Atlas' top looks o'er 

Zahara's desert to the equator's line, 

From thence the winged despot marked his prey. 

Above the camps of the Bedouins, ere « 

Their watchfires were extinct, or camels knelt 

To take their loads, or horsemen scour'd the plain; 

And there he dried his feathers in the dawn 

Whilst yet the unwakened world was dark below. 

There's such a charm jn natural strength and power 

That human fancy has forever paid 

Poetic homage to the bird of Jove. 

Hence, 'neath his image Rome array'd her turns 

And cohorts for the conquest of the world. 

And, figuring his flight, the mind is fill'd 

With thoughts that mock the pride of wingless man. 

True, the carr'd aeronaut can mount as high; 

But what's the triumph of his valiant art? 

A rash intrusion on the realms of air. 

His helmless vehicle a silken toy, 

A bubble bursting in the thunder cloud; 

His course has no volition, and he drifts 

The passive plaything of the winds. Not such 

Was this proud bird; he clove the adverse storm. 
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And cuff'd it with his wings. He stopped his flight 

As easily as the Arab reigns his steed, 

And stood at pleasure 'neath Heaven's zenith, like 

A lamp suspended from its azure dome, 

Whilst underneath him the world's mountains lay 

Like molehills, and her streams like lucid threads. 

Then downward, faster than a falling star. 

He near'd the earth, until his shape distinct 

Was blackly shadow'd on the sunny ground; 

And deeper terror hush'd the wilderness, 

To hear his nearer whoop. Then up again 

He soar'd and wheeFd. There was an air of scorn 

In all his movements, whether he threw round 

His crested head to look behind him; or 

Lay vertical and sportively displayed 

The inside whiteness of his wing declined, 

In gyres and undulations fuU of grace, 

An object beautifying heaven itself. 

— Thomas Campbell. 

Read the above stanzas carefully and give the signi- 
ficance of the following words: — 

Atlas, Sahara, Bedouins, Jove, volition, zenith, and 
gyves. 

Name the participles in the first stanza, and state what 
word each modifies. What clauses are found in the second 
sentence of this stanza? 

Explain the use of each adverb in the second stanza. 
Write a paraphrase of this stanza. 

Point out all attribute complements, indirect objects, 
nouns used as adjectives, and all proper nouns. 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Campbell. 

Use the following suggestions: — 

Place and date of birth. Outline of his life. 

His school-life. His principal poems. 

First poetical efforts. Character of his poems. 
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Shall and Will 
expressing futurity 

The manner of forming the future tenses requires care- 
ful study, therefore, the auxiharies of these tenses are here 
given further consideration. 

Shall and will used to denote simple futurity are illus- 
trated in the following paradigm. 

STATEMENTS QUESTIONS 

I shall work. Shall I work? 

We shall work. Shall we work? 

You will work. Shall you work? 

He will work. Will he work? 

They will work. Will they work? 

Most errors in expressing future time occur in the use 
of will for shall in the first person. Frequent reference to 
the above forms will enable the learner to avoid this mistake. 
In questions involving future time shall, not will, is used 
with the first person, singular or plural. In the second and 
third persons the auxiliary used should be the same as that 
expected in the answer. 

Ex. — Shall we cross the river? Ans. We shall. 

Shall you attend the meeting? Ans. I shall. 
Will he be permitted to graduate? Ans. He will. 
Will they enjoy the music? Ans. They will. 
^ Give reasons for the use of shall and will in the sentences 

that follow: — 

We shall reap what we have sown. 
They will not venture to cross the river tonight. 
Shall I demand a reward for a service so unimportant? 
I Shall you call for the vase, or shall I bring it to you? 

Will the servants assist in the work, or shall we be obliged 
I to do it alone? 

j The soldier asked, "Will the captain lead his regiment 

I against a fort which seems so impregnable?" 

I He will return soon, and then you will be rewarded for 

your patience. 
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Determination Promise Threat 
Study the following sentences, and notice wherein shall 
and will differ from their use in expressing simple futurity : — 
Determination: — I will not yield. 

He shall be brought to justice. 

Promise: — I will keep my pledge. 

You shall be justly rewarded. 

Threat: — We will punish every deserter. 

They shall atone for their offense. 

When a determination, a promise, or a threat is to be 
expressed in the future tense, will should be used with the 
first person and shall with the second and the third. 

The same rules which govern shall and will in express- 
ing future action also govern the use of should and would, 
the past forms of these auxiliaries. 

Ex. — I should be pleased to attend the services. 

Should you like to visit Europe next summer? 

Should sometimes has the meaning of ought. It then 
expresses obligation or duty, and may be used with all three 
persons alike. 

Ex. — You should respect another's rights. 

Every public official should regard himself a 
servant of the people. 

Would may be used as a principal verb to express a wish. 

Ex. — I would you were as I would have you be! 

— Shakespeare. 

Write a sentence to illustrate the correct use of would 
with the first person plural in making a promise. Explain 
wherein your sentence should be changed in order to express 
simple futurity. 

Write a sentence containing should, expressing futurity, 
in the third person plural and explain fully what is meant. 

Construct sentences to show wherein should may express 
duty. 

Write a sentence, using would as a principal verb. 
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Indirect Statements and Questions 

Make a careful study of the following sentences : — 

Direct statement: — "I shall be promoted next week/' 
Indirect " He says that he shall be promoted next 

week. 
Direct statement: — "My father will soon retire from busi- 
ness," says William. 
Indirect " William says that his father vriU soon 

retire from business. 
Direct statement: — ^The officer said, "The laws shall be 

obeyed.'' 
Indirect " The officer said that the laws should be 

obeyed. 
Direct question: — Robert asks, "What shall we play?" 
Indirect " Robert asks what we shall play. 

Direct question: — "Will these men be rewarded for their 

services?" ask6d the stranger. 
Indirect " The stranger asked whether these men 

would be rewarded for their services. 
Direct question: — "Shall you attend college next year," 

asked the professor. 
Indirect " The professor asked whether you should 

attend college next year. 

Notice the use of shall with the first person in the first 
indirect statement. This agrees with the auxiliary in the 
corresponding direct statement. The same rule applies to 
indirect and direct questions. When direct statements and 
direct questions are changed to the indirect form, the aux- 
iliary used in the direct form is retained in the indirect form. 

Give reasons for the auxiliary used in each of the above 
indirect statements and questions. 

Write sentences to illustrate the correct use of shall and 
will in both direct and indirect statements and questions. 
Justify the use of the auxiliary in each sentence. 
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Exercise Shall and Will 
Justify the use of the auxiliaries in the sentences below. 

1. We shall not reach home before sunset. 

2. Shall I bring you a bouquet of your favorite flower? 

3. He will be late, if he does not hurry. 

4. Shall you fall, if you ascend the ladder? 

5. They shall give you their assistance. 

6. Shall we be punished for the faults of others? 

7. Will those soldiers be honorably discharged? 

8. I should enjoy visiting Westminster Abbey. 

9. You shall receive additional compensation. 

10. Their guilt shall be proven, and they shall not 
escape punishment. 

11. I thought that he would not disappoint us. 

12. I will not depart until I have received your answer. 

13. He says he shall not attend the concert this evening. 

14. The witness asked whether he should be obliged to 
answer that question. 

15. "ril find a way, or make it!'' 

16. Sing on, brave robin, your song shall be 
An inspiration of faith to me. 

I, too, will begin to sing. 

17. To them will come the fulness of their time; 
Their Spring, though late, will make the meadows 

fair; 
Shall I, who wait Hke them, like them be blessed? 
I am his own, — doth not my father care? 

Notice the contracted form in the fifteenth sentence. 
The contractions /7Z, he^llj we^ll, and they^ll are formed with 
a personal pronoun and the auxiliary willj not shall. Such 
contractions are not appropriate in formal composition. 
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Prepositional Phrases Adjective 

Determine the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences : — 

The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade. 

What checks the fiery soul of James? 

A silvery brook comes stealing 
From the shadow of its trees. 

Point out each preposition and its object. What do we 
call such a group of words? Point out each prepositional 
phrase that modifies a noun. 

A phrase introduced by a preposition is called a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

The object of the prepositional phrase is called the 
chief word, or base, of the phrase and is in the objective case. 

A prepositional phrase is called complex when its base 
is modified by another prepositional phrase. 

Ex. — ^Attention on the part of the learner is the condition 
of knowledge. 

Sometimes the prepositional phrase is used as an attri- 
bute complement. 

Ex. — He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Rarely the prepositional phrase is used as an objective 
complement. 

Ex. — Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it. 

Write five sentences in which prepositional phrases are 
used as adjectives. Underline the phrase and tell what it 
modifies. 
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Prepositional Phrases Adverbial 

Give the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing sentences: — 

The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep. 

Come to this peaceful home of ours. 

Our imcle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 

Point out all prepositional phrases. Which modify 
verbs? adjectives? nouns? 

A phrase used to modify a verb, an adjective, or an ad- 
verb, is called an adverbial phrase. Phrases modifying ad- 
verbs are, however, of rare occurrence. 

Adverbial prepositional phrases regularly follow the 
words that they modify, but phrases modifying verbs are 
often placed out of their proper order for poetical or rhetorical 
reasons. 

Ex. — ^Down all the rocks the torrents roar. 

The phrase should never be so placed, however, that there 
may be doubt as to what word it modifies. 

Prepositional phrases out of their natural order should 
usually be set off by the comma. 

Ex. — ^They know not, in their hate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide. 

The preposition is sometimes separated from its object, 
and placed at the end of the sentence or clause, especially in 
an interrogative sentence introduced by an interrogative 
pronoun. 

Ex. — Wh^t is the lily dreaming of? 
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Gassify all prepositional phrases in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what each modifies: — 

The skipper stood beside the helm. 
The common air was thick with dreams. 
The brooklet flows through the village street. 
I am glad of your departure. 
At length up that wild dale they wind. 
He was full of joke and jest. 
The city slept beneath the moonbeam's glance. 
He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to? 
The heart grows sick of hollow mirth. 
Kind hearts are beating on every side. 
From vale to vale, from wood to wood, he flew. • 
A rill of water trickles down the cliff. 
The streets are loud with noisy mirth. 
What prospects, from his watch-tower high. 
Gleam gradual on the warder's eye! 
Place me among the rocks I love. 
Aroimd their prows the ocean roars. 
The moon, above the eastern wood. 
Shone at its full. 

On every side the seven gables pointed sharply towards 
the sky. — Hawthorne. 

There never yet was flower fair in vain. 

Has Nature, in her calm majestic march. 

Faltered with age at last? 

Softer than silence, stiller than still air. 

Float down from high pine boughs the slender leaves. 

Writ-e five sentences in which prepositional phrases aro 
used adverbially. 
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Infinitive Phkases Substantive 
Examine the following sentences: — 

To grow is a law of our being. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 

I purpose to write the history of England. 

It is sweet to linger here. 

I judged him to be a foreigner. 

What group of words is used as the subject of the first 
sentence? of the second? 

What group of words is used as attribute complement in 
the second sentence? as object complement in the third? 
as objective complement in the fifth? 

What group of words is used in the fourth sentence to 
explain the indefinite subject iff 

What is the chief word in each of these groups? 

A group of words formed by the infinitive and the preposi- 
tion to is called an infinitive phrase, of which the infinitive 
is the chief word, or base. 

The infinitive phrase may be enlarged by adding modi- 
fiers or complements to its base. 

An infinitive phrase may be used substantively, ad- 
jectively, or adverbially. 

As substantive, the infinitive phrase has the following 
uses: — 

As subject; 

Ex. — ^To stay at home is best. 

As attribute complement; 

Ex. — Not to go back is somewhat to advance. 

As an explanatory modifier in apposition with an in- 
definite subject, or object, usually it; 

Ex. — Tis pleasant near the tranquil lake to stray. 
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As an impartial historian, I consider it my duty to notice 
their several theories. 

As object complement; 

Ex. — ^No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

As objective complement; 

Ex. — ^We confess ourselves to be the slaves of chance. 

As base of a prepositional phrase. 

Ex. — ^Nothing remained except to take down the bar 
from the shop door. 

Point out all infinitive phrases in the following senten- 
ces, and tell how each is used: — 

To be good is to be happy. 

I never wished to see you sorry. 

The patient audience had not long to wait. 

To seek is better than to gain. 

It is one thing to be well informed, it is another to be 
wise. 

This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open. 

To know that which before us lies in daily life is the prime 
wisdom. 

The human heart refuses to believe in a universe without 
a purpose. 

To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. 

For me, I love my study fire to trim. 

Was ne'er subject longed to be a King 
As I do long and wish to be a subject. 

Wisdom has taught us to be calm and meek. 

Superior and alone Confucius stood, 

Who taught that useful science — to be good. 
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Infinitive Phrases Adjective 
Examine the following sentences: — 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad? 

The town appeared to be waking up. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than 
to act one. 

Not far from the gateway they came to a bridge which 
seemed to be built of iron. 

Name all infinitive phrases. Which are used to modify 
nouns? Which are used as subjective complements? Are 
these attribute complements substantive, or adjective, in 
their force? 

The adjective infinitive phrase has the following uses : — 

As a modifier of a noun or pronoun; 

Ex. — Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast. 

As a subjective complement; 

Ex. — ^We must not seem to understand him. 

An attribute complement completing the predicate but 
belonging to the subject may well be called a subjective com- 
plement. 

Point out all infinitive phrases in the following sentences, 
and tell how each is used : — 

I did send to you for gold to pay my legions. 
Sometimes impending peril lowers 
Beyond the seaman's skill to save. 
The vaulted arch before him lay 
With naught to bar the glowing way. 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
What is there in the name to frighten us? 
Write five sentences in each of which the infinitive 
phrase is used as an adjective. 
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Infinitive Phrases Adverbial 
Examine the following sentences: — 

I am come to speak thy praises. 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

The rose distils a healing balm, 

The beating pulse of pain to calm. 

HimseK found his armor full weighty to bear. 

Give all the infinitive phrases. Which modify verbs? 
Which modify adjectives? 

The adverbial infinitive phrase is often used to modify 
verbs or adjectives, but it rarely occurs with adverbs. 

Give all the infinitive phrases in the following sentences, 
and tell what each modifies : — 

Fools who came to sccff remained to pray. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong. 

Fullest hearts are slow to speak. 

Rivermouth Rocks are fair to see. 

No porter guards the passage of your door 

To admit the wealthy and exclude the poor. 

New faculties stretch out to meet new wants. 

These silvery beams were already powerful enough to 
change the character of the lingering daylight. 

The visions of my youth are past, 

Too bright, too beautiful to last. 

Then the warm sky stooped to make 

Double sunset in the lake. 

Joy climbs the crumbling wall to decorate decay. 

Write five sentences in each of which an infinitive phrase 
is used as an adverb. 
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Participial Phrases 
"^Examine the following sentences: — 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

I heard the sound of little feet pattering outside of the 
door. 

The falcon poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild duck by the spring. 

Looking out of the window, I saw a crow perched upon 
the edge of the nest. 

Point out all participles. What word does each par- 
ticiple modify? By what is each participle modified? 

A group of words formed by an adjective participle and 
its modifiers or complements, is called a participial phrase. 

The participial phrase is used both as an adjective 
modifier and as an attribute complement, like the simple 
adjective participle. 

The participial phrase, as a modifier, is used both at- 
tributively and appositively. 

The attributive phrase regularly follows its noun and is 
closely connected with it in thought. 

Ex. — ^The moon lit up the gables capped with snow. 

Sometimes the attributive phrase takes the position of 
the attributive adjective, and precedes its noun. 

The appositive phrase is loosely connected in thought 
with the modified word, which it may either precede or fol- 
low. It should always be set ofif by the comma. 
Ex. — Thus guided, on their course they bore. 
He came, confiding in his cause. 
But rather doubtful of the laws. 
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The participial phrase used as subjective complement 
must not be confounded with the participle of a verb-phrase 
with its modifiers. 

Ex. — ^Participial phrase used as subjective complement. 
His eyes seemed gazing far away. Modified participle in 
verb-phrase. We had been wandering for many days. 



Point out all participial phrases in the following sen- 
tences, and tell how each is used : — 

I hear a solemn murmur, 

And listening to the soimd, 
I know the voice of the mighty sea 

Beating his pebbly bound. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 

farmer 
Stood on a side of the hill commanding the sea. 

And fire-sparks, rising far and fast, 
Are fading with the stars. 

The sunshine seems blown off by the bleak wind. 

Up to the clouds the lark has sprung, 
Still trilling as he flies. 

Borne down at length on every side. 
Compelled to flight, they scatter wide. 

His voice is like a river flowing under ground. 

Creeping where no life is seen — 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
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NouNAL Verb Phrases 
Study the following sentences: — 

Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this 
kind, is only deceiving ourselves. 

And here I cannot help noticing the kindness of Provi- 
dence in creating comets for the great relief of bewildered 
philosophers. 

Whenever he fell into misery, he usually called it seeing 
Ufe. 

Reading new books is like eating new bread. 

You prove but too clearly that seeking to know 

Is too frequently learning to doubt. 

Point out all nounal verbs, all their modifiers, and all 
their complements. 

What groups of words consisting of a nounal verb and 
its modifiers or complements is used as subject? as attribute 
complement? as objective complement? as an indirect ob- 
ject? as the object of a preposition? 

The groups of words formed by a nounal verb and its 
modifiers or complements is called a nounal verb phrase. 

The use of this phrase is perfectly analogous to that of 
the immodified nounal verb, it being used in nearly every 
construction in which a noun itself may be used. 

This phrase is especially frequent as the object of a 
preposition. 

Many authors of grammar texts prefer to retain the 
participle and infinitive classification. Instead of using the 
term nounal verb, they designate such constructions as 
participles and infinitives used as nouns, or participle and 
infinitive phrases used as nouns. 
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Point out all nounal verb-phrases in the following sen- 
tences, and tell how each is used : — 

Upon my entering the room, I could not avoid feeling 
a secret veneration from the solemnity of the scene before me. 

We can not look upon a great man without gaining 
something by him. 

All philosophy is only forcing the trade of happiness 
when nature seems to delay the means. 

For an instant after entering the room the guest stood 
still. 

The ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of the 
conscious happiness of having acted with humanity our- 
selves. 

Readers ought to acquire the habit of weighing the reason 
of what they read. 

Is the being admitted to your favor so slight an ob- 
ligation? 

True worth is in being, not seeming, 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 

But I decline inquiring whether the atoms of which the 
earth is said to be composed, are eternal, or recent. 

Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, but in 
rising every time we fall. 

There are two ways of increasmg our happiness — ^we 
may either diminish our wants, or increase our means. 

A sure method of coming off victorious is by running 
away. 

Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing than in judging ill. 
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Substantive Clauses 

Classify the following sentences: — 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, 'The Spring is here." 

And let our contest be, whose care 
Shall best assist this helpless fair. 

Surely Socrates was right in his opinion that philosophers 
are but a soberer sort of madmen. 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms 
Except when fast approaching danger warns. 

That the climate of the northern hemisphere has changed, 
is the opinion of many naturalists. 

Whatever is, is right. 

Name all subordinate clauses. Which is used as an 
object complement? as an attribute complement? as an ex- 
planatory modifier in apposition with a noim? as the object 
of a preposition? as subject of a sentence? 

Every subordinate clause is used with the grammatical 
value of a noun, an adjective, or an adverb. 

A substantive clause may be used as subject, as object 
modifier, or as the object of a preposition. 

Some grammarians maintain this treatment is objection- 
able, since every complex sentence from its very nature, 
should be capable of division into distinct clauses, each having 
its own subject and its own predicate, independently of the 
other. 

They claim it is better in such cases to supply a gram- 
matical subject for the principal clause, and to treat the 
subordinate clause as a modifier of this subject. 
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Ex. — (The opinion) That the climate of the northern 
hemisphere has changed, is the opinion of many naturalists. — 
Lyell. Whatever is, (that) is right. — Pope. 

As an appcsitive modifier, the substantive clause is 
especially frequent in apposition with it used indefinitely. 

Ex. — It chanced in fight that my poor sword 
Preserved the life of Scotland's lord. 

Point out all substantive clauses in the following sen- 
tences, and tell how each is used: — 

He saw that it would be dark long before he could reach 
the village. 

Write it on your heart, that every day is the best day 
of the year. 

The spot acquired a somewhat wilder grace from the fact 
that a pair of robins had built their nest in the pear-tree. 

I have been told the virtuous must be happy. 

Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near. 

And can we say which cheats the most? 

Away the airy wanderer flew 

To where the fields with blossoms teem. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

I can not forget with what fervid devotion 
I worshipped the visions of verse and of fame. 

Write five sentences in which the five uses of noun 
clauses are shown. 
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Adjective Clauses 
Classify the following sentences: — 

They never fail who die in a great cause. 
Theirs was the mighty work that seers foretold. 
A time there was when glory was my guide. 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service. 

Point out all subordinate clauses. Which modifies a 
pronoun? Which modify nouns? By what is each modifying 
clause joined to the word modified? 

A clause used to modify a noim or a pronoun is called 
an adjective clause. 

An adjective clause may be joined to the modified word 
by a relative pronoun, by a conjunctive adverb, or by the 
conjunction that. 

Adjective clauses, like simple modifying adjectives, are 
used both attributively and appositively. 

The attributive adjective clause is usually called restric- 
tive. 

In regard to the use of the different relative pronouns, 
that should, as a rule, be used only in an attributive clause. 

Ex. — ^111 blows the wind that profits nobody. 

This rule, however, has not always been observed by 
writers. 

Ex. — ^The rose, that lives its little hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. — Bryant. 

Who and which are used both in restrictive and in ap- 
positive clauses; that, in most cases, is preferable to who or 
which in an attributive or restrictive clause. 

The appositive adjective clause should usually be set 
off by the conmia. 
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Explain the use of each subordinate clause in the fol- 
lowing sentences: — 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances! 

Age, which lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our 
desire of living. 

They had one son, who had grown to be the staff and 
pride of their age. 

Canst thou remember a time before we came unto this 
ceU? 

Full soon the few who fought were sped. 
Who pants for glory finds but short repose; 
I took that hand which lay so still. 

My ramble soon led me to the church, which stood a 
little distance from the village. 

T-is sweet to visit the still wood where springs 
The first flower of the plain. 

For him in vain the envious season's roll 
Who bears eternal smnmer in his soul. 

What I will not, that I can not do. 

I stood by the Avon, whose waves, as they glide, 
Still whisper his glory who sleeps at their side. 

See the light that gleams across the wave. 

It is time that the good colonel came forth to greet his 
friends. 

You have noted certain trees, perhaps; you have noted 
the particular zone where the hemlocks look so black in 
October, when the maples and beeches have faded. 

Hard by the farm house was a vast bam, that might 
have served for a church, every window and crevice of which 
seemed bursting with the treasures of the farm. 
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Adverbial Clauses 
Classify the following sentences: — 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up. 
Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 
Ere this shining day grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shoreless bark. 

What clause is used to modify stooped? mise? shall 
gird? 

A clause used to modify a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is called an adverbial clause. 

The adverbial clause ordinarily follows the word which 
it modifies. Placed out of its natural order, or loosely con- 
nected in thought with the rest of the sentence, it should be 
set off by the comma. With transitive verbs adverb clauses 
regularly follow the object complement and its modifiers. 

Point out all adverbial clauses in the following sen- 
tences, and tell what each modifies: — 

Weep not that the world changes. 

All, as they approached, looked up at the imposing 
edifice. 

What are monuments of bravery 

Where no public virtues bloom? 

When Fate summons, monarchs must obey. 

A little hillock, if it lonely stand. 

Holds o'er the fields an undisputed reign. 

I stood on the bridge at midnight, 

As the clocks were striking the hour. 

My eyes make pictures when they're shut. 

As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. 

Astronomers are certain that the planet Jupiter is not 
inhabited by creatures like ourselves. 
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Review 

What is a prepositional phrase? What is meant by the 
chief word, or base? What is a complex phrase? How are 
prepositional phrases used? Write examples contaming 
adjective phrases used attributively; used appositively; used 
as subjective complement; used as objective complement 

What is an adverbial phrase? What is its regular posi- 
tion? When should it be set off by the comma? 

What is an infinitive phrase? How may an infinitive 
phrase be enlarged? How is the infinitive phrase used? 
Explain the various uses of the substantive infinitive phrase. 
Write examples. Explain the uses of the adjective phrase. 
Write examples. Write examples of adverbial infinitive 
phrases. 

What is a participial phrase? How is the participial 

phrase used? Write examples of attributive participial 

phrases; of appositive participial phrases; of participial 
phrases used as attributive complements. 

What is a nounal verb-phrase? How is the noimal verb- 
phrase used? Write examples. 

How are all subordinate clauses used? Explain the uses 
of the substantive clause. Write examples. How is an ad- 
jective clause joined to the word modified? Write examples 
of adjective clauses used attributively, used appositively. 
Explain the difference in the use of that, and who and which. 
What is the regular position of the adverbial clause? When 
should it be set off by the comma? Write examples. 
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Exercise 



Study the following poem: — 



TO THE DANDELION 

Dear, common flower, that grow'st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 

High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have f oimd 
Which not the rich earth's ample roimd 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Lidian seas. 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age to rob the lover's heart of ease. 

'Tis the spring's largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never imderstand 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with imrewarded eye. 

Thou art my tropics and mine Italy. 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime. 

The eyes thou givest me 

Are in the heart, and heed not space or time. 

Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily's breezy tent. 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 
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Then think I of deep shadows on the grass; 
Of meadows where, in sun, the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass. 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways; 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass. 
Or whiten in the wind; of waters blue 
That, from the distance, sparkle through 
Some woodland gap; and of a sky above 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with thee. 
The sight of thee calls back the robin's song. 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long; 

And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my imtainted ears. 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 

— James Russell Lowell. 



Give reasons for the use of commas in this exercise. 

Pomt out nouns used as attributive or objective com- 
plements. 

Point out all phrases, and tell what each modifies. 

What adjectives may be expanded into phrases or 
clauses? 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Lowell: — 
His parentage. The Bigelow Papers. 

His education. His other principal poems. 

Outline cf his life-work. Date and place of death. 
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Compound Subject 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The flowers and the blossoms wither. 

The robin and the wren are flown. 

His pallid cheek and brow confessed 
That grief was busy in his breast. 

Nor forces nor fraud could turn my steps aside. 

Point out the subject of each sentence. Of how many 
nouns of equal rank does each subject consist? How are 
these nouns connected? 

A subject consisting of two or more noims or pronouns 
connected by a conjunction, is called a compoimd subject. 

In most cases the compound subject results from the 
union of two or more sentences having a common element. 

Ex. — ^The flowers wither. 
The blossoms wither. 
The flowers and the blossoms wither. 

In a few cases, however, the compound subject does not 
result from such union. 

Ex. — ^And the sunset and the moonrise 
Were mingled into one. 

A compound subject consisting of words connected by 
and is usually plural, although each of the component ele- 
ments may be singular. 

Ex. — ^Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow. 
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A compound subject consisting of singular nouns or 
pronouns connected by or or nor, takes a verb in the singular. 
Ex. — ^No other voice nor sound was there. 

In a series of three or more words, the conjimction is 
usually omitted except between the last two, and a comma is 
placed after each word of the series except the last. 

Ex. — ^Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 

If all the conjunctions are omitted, with a compoimd 
subject, a comma is placed after each word of the series. 
Ex. — ^The fair, the brave, the good, must die. 

When all the conjimctions are expressed, no comma 
should be used. 

Ex. — Perish wealth and power and pride! 

Point out the compound subject in each of the following 
sentences, and justify the punctuation: — 

Soft airs and song and light and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower. 
Glowed with the tint of evening's hour. 

The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot. 

Lake and mountain give no sign. 

The robin and the bluebird, piping loud. 

Filled all the blossoming orchard with their glee. 

The first, the last, is welcome here. 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go. 

The winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators. 
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Compound Predicate 

Examine the following sentences: — 

The clanging sea-fowl came and went. . 

How the waters laugh and glisten! 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees. 

What is the predicate of each sentence? How many 
predicate verbs does each predicate contain? Are these 
verbs coordinate? How are they connected? In which 
predicate is the conjimction omitted? How is the omission 
shown? 

A predicate containing two or more coordinate finite 
verbs, is called a compoimd predicate. 

Like the compoimd subject, the compound predicate 
usually results from the union and condensation of two or 
more sentences containing a common element. 

Ex. — ^How the waters laugh! 
How the waters glisten! 
How the waters laugh and glisten! 

Point out the predicate in each of the following sentences, 
and tell of what it consists, and justify the pimctuation: — 

He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. 

He bolted, sprang, and reared amain. 
Nor heeded bit nor curb nor rein. 

The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top. 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
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Compound Modifiers 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes half -leafless and dry. 

The squire presided, dignified and tall. 

He sends four royal gifts by me. 
Long life, health, peace, and purity. 

By what coordinate adjectives is gusts modified? bushest 
squirel By what coordinate appositive nouns is gifts modi- 
fied? How is the omission of conjunctions indicated? Why 
is the comma inserted before and in the last sentence? 

Examine the following sentences: — 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 

Then rose the riot and the din. 
Above, beneath, without, within. 

Thus flying east and west and north and south, 
News traveled with increase from mouth to mouth 

By what words is went modified? rose? flying? 

Connected adjective modifiers of the same noun or its 
equivalent, are called compound adjective modifiers. Con- 
nected adverbial modifiers of the same verb, adjective, or 
adverb are called compound adverbial modifiers. 

Point out all compound modifiers in the following sen- 
tences: — 

We shall see which is the wiser, you or I. 

Whoever recked where, how, or when 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain? 
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Compound Complements, Phrases, and Clauses 

Examine the following sentences: — 

Leave him these lands and these lordships still. 

Warm and still is the summer night. 

When breezes are soft, and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care. 

Books were his passion and delight. 

Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, 
But in rising every time we fall. 

Point out the object complements of leave, the attribute 
complements of night and books, and the clauses that modify 
steal. 

A group of two or more coordinate complements is called 
a compound complement. Two or more connected coordinate 
phrases is called a compound phrase. 

The base in a phrase may also be compound. 

Ex. — ^There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars. 

Here the compound base is earth or heaven. 
Two or more connected coordinate clauses in a complex 
sentence form a compound clause. 

Point out the compound elements in the following sen- 
tences: — 

By lake and stream, by wood and glen, 
Our stately drove we follow. 

The birds are silent and imseen. 

The door swimg wide with creak and din. 
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Infinitive Phrases Absolute Phrases 
Examine the following sentences: — 

Freedom hath yet a work for me to do. 
I heard the distant waters dash; 
I saw the current whirl and flash. 

Point out all infinitives. What word is used in connec- 
tion with each infinitive to denote the assumed agent, or doer, 
of the action? 

The infinitive or the infinitive with to is often used to 
express the action of an agent denoted by the object of a 
verb or a preposition. 

The noim or the pronoun denoting such agent is called 
the assumed subject of the infinitive. 

Ex. — ^He told me to go. 

Point out each infinitive and its assumed subject in the 
following sentences : — 

Thou shalt make mighty engines swim the sea. 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
Each morning sees some task begim; 
Each evening sees it close. 

A noun or pronoun modified by a participle or a par- 
ticipial phrase, is often used without grammatical relation 
to the rest of the sentence. 

Ex. — ^The supper being over, the strangers requested to 
be shown to their place of repose. 

The noim supper is modified by a participial phrase 
being over and at the same time has no grammatical relation 
to the rest of the sentence. Such a noun or pronoim is said 
to be used absolutely. 

Sometimes the participle is omitted. 

Ex. — ^The breakfast over, each pursued 
The promptings of his various mood. 
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Independent Nouns 
Study the following sentences: — 

The skipper, he stood beside the helm. 

Oh, dream of joy! is this indeed 

The lighthouse top I see? 

My son, make wisdom the object of your life. 

What nouns in the above sentences do not belong to a 
subject or a predicate? Which noun denotes address? ex- 
clamation? pleonasm? 

Nouns denoting address, or the person spoken to, are 
often called vocatives. 

A noun or a noim with its modifiers, grammatically in- 
dependent of the rest of the sentence, to denote address, 
pleonasm, or exclamation, is said to be independent by ad- 
dress, independent by pleonasm, or independent by ex- 
clamation. 

Note. — ^The use of unnecessary words is called pleonasm. 
Such words are usually set off by commas. 

Point out the noims used independently in the following 
sentences, and give reasons for the insertion of the punctua- 
tion marks: — 

Oh, joyful day! I would not take a knighthood for my 
fortune. 

Philip of Mortham, lives he yet? 

This tangled thicket on the bank above, 

Thy basin, how thy waters keep it green! 

Cool, summer wind, our heated brows. 

Chill airs and wintry winds, my ear 

Has grown familiar with your song. 

The damsels, they laugh, and the barons, they stare. 

The wind flower and the violet, they perished long ago. 

Path of the flowery woodland! 

Oh, whither dost thou lead? 
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Review 

What is a compound subject? Write sentences contain- 
ing compound subjects. From what does the compoimd 
subject usually result? What rule governs the number of 
the verb agreeing with a compoimd subject? What is the 
rule for punctuation in a series of coordinate words? 

What is a compound predicate? From what does the 
compound predicate usually result? Write examples. 

What is a compound modifier? How is the omission of a 
conjunction between two modifiers indicated? In the case 
of two attributive adjectives modifying the same noim, how 
may it be determmed whether they are coordinate? 

From what does the compound adverbial modifier 
usually result? Write examples. 

What is a compound complement? From what does it 
result? Write examples. 

Write examples of phrases with compoimd base. 

Write examples of compound phrases and compound 
clauses. 

What is an infinitive clause? How is it used? Write 
examples. How is the infinitive or infinitive phrase forming 
the predicate of such a clause usually treated? 

Write examples of noims used absolutely with par- 
ticiples. 

Explain the use of the noun independent by address. 
How is it punctuated? Write examples. 

Write examples of nouns independent by pleonasm. 

Write examples of noims independent by exclamation. 

What is case? How many cases are there? When is 
a noun or a pronoun in the nominative? possessive? ob- 
jective? 
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Exercise 

Study the following poem: — 

THE MERRIMACK 

Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 

The simset rays thy valleys fill. 

Poured slantwise down the long defile, 

Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 

I see the winding Powow fold 

The green hill in its belt of gold; 

And, following down its wavy line, 

Its sparkling waters blend with thine. 

There's not a tree upon thy side. 

Nor rock which thy returning tide 

As yet hath left abrupt and stark 

Above thy evening water-mark; 

No calm cove with its rocky hem, 

No isle whose emerald swells begem 

Thy broad, smooth current; not a sail 

Bowed to the freshening ocean gale; 

No small boat with its busy oars. 

Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores; 

Nor farm-house with its maple shade, 

Or rigid poplar colonnade, — 

But lies distinct and full in sight 

Beneath this gush of sunset light. 

Centuries ago, that harbor-bar. 

Stretching its length of foam afar. 

And Salisbury's beach of shining sand. 

And yonder island's wave-smoothed strand, 

Saw the adventurer's tiny sail 

Flit, stooping from the eastern gale, 
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And o'er these woods and waters broke 

The cheer from British hearts of oak, 

As brightly on the voyager's eye, 

Weary of forest, sea, and sky. 

Breaking the dull, continuous wood. 

The Merrimack rolled down his flood. 

Mingling that clear, pellucid brook 

Which channels vast Agioochook 

When springtime sun and showers imlock 

The frozen foimtains of the rock. 

And more abimdant waters given 

Ffom that pure lake, "The Smile of Heaven," — 

Tributes from vale and mountain-side, — 

With ocean's dark, eternal tide. 

But, look! The yellow light no more 
Streams down on wave and verdant shore; 
And clearly on the calm air swells 
The twilight voice of distant bells. 
From ocean's bosom, white and thin. 
The mists come slowly rolling in; 
Hills, woods, the river's rocky rim, 
Amidst the sea-like vapor swim; 
While yonder lonely coast-light, set 
Within its wave-washed minaret. 
Half-quenched, a beamless star, and pale. 
Shines dimly through its cloudy veil. 

Home of my fathers! — I have stood 
Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood; 
Seen sunrise rest, and sunset fade. 
Along his frowning Palisade; 
Looked down the Apalachian peak 
On Juniata's silver streak; 
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Have seen along his valley gleam 
The Mohawk's softly winding stream; 
The level light of sunset shine 
Through broad Potomac's hem of pine; 
And autumn's rainbow-tinted banner 
Hang lightly o'er the Susquehanna; 
Yet, wheresoe'er his step might be, 
Thy wandering child looked back to thee; 
Heard in his dreams thy river's sound 
Of munnuring on its pebbly bound. 
The unforgotten swell and roar 
Of waves on thy familiar shore; 
And saw amidst the curtained gloom 
And quiet of his lonely room 
Thy sunset scenes before him pass, 
As in Agrippa's magic glass 
The loved and lost arose to view. 
Remembered groves in greenness grew. 
Bathed stiU in childhood's morning dew, 
Along whose bowers of beauty swept 
Whatever Memory's mourners wept, 
Sweet faces, which the chamel kept. 
Young, gentle eyes, which long had slept; 
And while the gazer learned to trace. 
More near, some dear, familiar face. 
He wept to find the vision flown, 
A phantom and a dream alone. 

— John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Point out and classify all modifiers and all complements. 
Point out and classify all compoimd elements. Supply all 
omitted words. Justify the punctuation. 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Whittier. 
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Analysis of Sentences 

Classify the following sentences: — 

Lavish nature paints the purple year. 

Art is the child of Na-ture. 

We piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back. 

Years, following years, steal something every day. 

He who would seek for pearls, must dive below. 

Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend, 

The arches widen, and long aisles extend. 

What is the modified subject of the first sentence? What 
is the modified predicate? What is the chief word of the 
subject? By what modified? What is the predicate? By 
what word is it completed? By what is this complement 
modified? 

What is the subject of the second sentence? the modified 
predicate? the predicate? How is it completed? By what 
is this complement modified? Of what does the modifying 
phrase consist? 

What is the subject of the third sentence? the modified 
predicate? the predicate? By what is it completed? By 
what is this complement modified? By what is the predicate 
modified? Of what does each modifying phrase consist? 

Point out and classify all elements in the fourth sentence, 
and tell how each is used. 

Divide each clause of the fifth sentence into its elements, 
and tell how each is used. 

Divide each member of the sixth sentence into its ele- 
ments. 

Dividing a sentence into its parts, and showing their 
relation, one to another, is called analysis. 

The analysis of a sentence should always be preceded 
by its classification. 
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Analysis of Simple Sentences 

Model. — ^Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts mto limpid light the high-raised clouds. 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The potent sun, 
flaming up the heavens, is the modified subject; now melts 
into limpid light the high-raised clouds, is the modified predi- 
cate. 

The noun sun is the subject. Sun is modified by the 
adjectives the and potent, and by the participial phrase flaming 
up the heavens, of which the participle flaming is the base, 
modified by the prepositional phrase up the heavens, of which 
the noun heavens is the base, modified by the adjective the, 
and joined to fuming by the preposition up. 

The verb mdts is the predicate. Melts is modified by 
the adverb now, and by the prepositional phrase into limpid 
light, of which the noim light is the base, modified by the ad- 
jective limpid, and joined to m^lts by the preposition into. 
The predicate mdts is completed by the object complement 
clouds modified by the adjectives the and high-raised. 

The analysis of a simple sentence should proceed by the 
following steps : — 

Division of the sentence into its two main parts, modified 
subject and modified predicate; 

Pointing out the subject; 

Pointing out the modifiers of the subject; 

Pointing out the predicate; 

Pointing out the modifiers and complements of the 
predicate. 
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Forms for Analysis 

On the following pages is submitted a form of analysis, a 
careful study of which will enable a pupil to analyze any 
sentence. 

Place the subject and the predicate in the same vertical 
line. 

Place all modifiers beneath and a little to the right of the 
word which they modify. 

Modifiers of unequal rank should be placed in the scheme 
for analysis in the order of their strength. 

Write only the first and the last word of clause modifiers 

with a dotted line between, thus ( ), and place 

the subject and the predicate of the clause below the dotted 
line. 

If the simple predicate is made up of a verb and an 
attribute, underline the attribute. 

Place conjimctions between and a little to the left of the 
words, phrases, or clauses which they connect. 

Underline the base of all phrase modifiers. 

Appositives should be written after the word they 
modify and enclosed with parentheses, thus ( ) 

The following key must be used in connection with the 
above directions. 

P. = Phrase O.— P. = Object Phrase 

C. = Clause 0.— C. = Object Clause 

O. = Object Complement I. O. — P. = Indirect Object 

I.O . ^ Indirect Object Phrase 

O.C. = Objective Comple- O.C. — P . = Objective Com- 
ment plement Phrase 

Modifiers of the subject not indicated. as above will be 
considered as simple adjectives, and those of the predicate 
fis adverbiaJr 
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I. Pretty flowers bloom. 
Sub. =flowers 

pretty 
Pred. =bloom 



2. The bird sitting on the tree is a robin. 
Sub. =bird 

the 

sitting 
(P.) on tree 

the 
Pred. =is robin 



3. 


Horses injured by too rapid driving are not easily cured 




Sub. =Horses 




injured 




(P.) by driving 




rapid 




too 




Pred. =are cured 




easily 




not 



4. A man of means can assist his more unfortunate brother. 
Sub. =man 
a 
(P.) of means 

Pred. =can assist 

(0.) brother 
his 

unfortunate 
more 



V 
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5. Books to read are not very numerous in some homes. 

Sub. =Books 

(P.) to read 
Pred. =are numerous 

not 
(P.) in homes 

some 



6. A strenuous soul hates cheap success. 

Sub. =soul 

A 

strenuous 
Pred. =hates 

(0.) success 

cheap 



7. An experience of forty years has taught me a valuable 
lesson. 

Sub. =experience 
an 
(P.) of years 

forty 
Pred. =has taught 
(I. 0.) me 
(0.) lesson 
a 
valuable 
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8. My father left me standing by the bridge. 

Sub. =father 

my 
Pred. =left 

(0.) me 

(0. C.) standing 

(P.) by bridge 

the 

9. The people elected William H. Taft president. 



Sub. 


=people 
the 






Pred. 


=elected 








(0.) 


William H. 


Taft 




(0. C.) 


president 





10. I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play. 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



Sub. =1 
Pred. =heard 

(0.) bells 

the 
(O.C.) play 

(0.) carols 

familiar 
old 
their 
(P.) on Christmas Day 
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Analyze the following sentences: — 

The trumpet's silver sound is still. 

Down swept the chiU wind from the mountain-peak. 

How strange are the freaks of memory. 

The warm wind blows from the hills of Spain. 

Each man is some man's servant. 

They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

I see a foimtain large and fair. 

Upon his advancing toward me with a whisper, I ex- 
pected to hear some secret piece of news. 

In that retreat all nature seemed capable of affording 
pleasure. 

Clear shone the skies, cooled with eternal gales. 
The memory of a glory passed away 

Lingers in every heart. 
On every sunny hillock spread. 

The pale primrose lifts her head. 
The bluebird chants from the elm's long branches 

A hymn to welcome the budding year. 
Tis the first virtue, vices to abhor. 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

— Robert Browning, 

Upon its craggy cliffs 
Robed in the dreamy light of distant years. 
Are clustered joys serene of other days. 

— James A, Garfield, 

Four years ago, oh Illinois, we took from thy midst 
an untried man. — Henry Ward Beecher, 
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Analysis of Complex Sentences 

Model. — At every breath were balmy odors shed, 

Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread. 

— Pope. 

This is a complex declarative sentence. Balmy odors, 
which still grew sweeter as they wider spread, is the modified 
subject; were shed at every breath, is the modified predicate. 

The subject is the noun odors. Odors is modified by 
the adjective balmy, and by the complex adjective clause 
which still grew sweeter as they wider spread, of which the sub- 
ject is the relative pronoun which, and the modified predicate 
is still grew sweeter as they wider spread, of which the verb grew 
is the predicate; the predicate grew is completed by the 
predicate adjective sweeter; grew is modified by the adverb 
still, and by the adverbial clause as they wider spread, of which 
the subject is the personal pronoun they, and the modified 
predicate is spread wider, of which the verb spread is the 
predicate, modified by the adverb vnder; the adverbial clause 
is jomed to the verb grew by the conjimctive adverb as. 

The predicate of the sentence is the verb-phrase were 
shed', consisting of the participle shed as principal verb, and 
of the verb were as auxiliary. Shed is modified by the ad- 
verbial prepositional phrase at every breath, of which the noun 
breath is the base, modified by the adjective every, and at 
is a preposition showing the relation of breath to shed. 

The analysis of the complex sentence differs from that 
of the simple sentence, only in the fact that all of its subor- 
dinate elements must be divided into subject and predicate^ 
and the clauses analyzed. 

An independent element is not to be treated as a part of 
either subject or predicate, but must be analyzed separately. 
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1. Poetry which relates to the beings of other worlds 
ought to be picturesque and mysterious. 

— Macaulay. 
Sub. =Poetry 

(C.) which worlds 

Sub. which 
Fred, relates 

(I. O.) to beings 

the 
(P.) of worlds 

other 
Fred. =ought to be picturesque and mysterious 

2. The real man knows that the lessons of life are hard. 

Sub. =man 

real 
the 
Pred. =knows 

(O. C.) that hard. 

Sub. lessons 
(P.) of life 
the 
Pred. are hard 

3. Soon as the shades of night prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

— Addison. 
Sub. =moon 

the 
Pred. =takes up 
(O.) tale 

wondrous 
the 

(C.) Soon prevail 

Sub. shades 

(P.) of night 
the 
Pred. prevail 
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4. The question, what shall we do with the unemployed, 
has often been discussed in legislative halls. 

Sub. =question (what unemployed) 

the 

Sub. we 
Pred. shall do 

(P.) with unemployed 



the 



(0.) what 
Pred. =has been discussed 
often 
(P.) in halls 

legislative 



5. Mr. President, I move that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

Sub. =1 
Pred. =move 

(0.— C.) that table 

Sub. resolution 
the 
Pred. be laid 

(P.) on table 

the 



The words Mr. President are independent by address. 
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Analyze the following sentences: — 

I love that blossoms soon. 

The air he chose was wild and sad. 

I do not doubt he came alive to land. 

The king shall know what suitor waits. 

The mind shall banquet though the body pine. 

I'll warrant him for drowning, though the ship were no 
stronger than a nut-shell. 

The muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

Think not that there I stopped to view 
What of the battle should ensue. 

While you frolic, light as they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day. 

Take heed lest I be called, as Brutus was. 
To be the judge of mine own son. 

The time has been that these wild solitudes, 
Yet beautiful as wild, were trod by me 
Oftener than now. 

Softly tread the marge. 

Lest from her midnight perch thou scare the wren 

That dips her bUl in water. 

Yes, the old fireside had smiled upon that same sweet 
face, which had passed, like a dream, through haunts of 
misery and care. — Charles Dickens. 

Toll for the hardy crew — 

Sons of the storm and blast. 

Who long the tyrant ocean dared; 

But it vanquished them at last. — Mrs, Sigourney. 
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Analysis of Compound Sentences 

Model. — Dancing sunbeams on the waters played, 

And verdant alders formed a quivering shade. 

This is a compound declarative sentence, consisting of the 
two clauses. Dancing sunbeams on the waters played j and ver- 
dant alders formed a quivering shade ^ connected by the con- 
junction and. 

The modified subject of the first clause is dancing sun- 
beams; the modified predicate is played on the waters. The 
subject is the noun sunbeams, which is modified by the par- 
ticipial adjective dancing. The predicate is the verb played, 
which is modified by the prepositional phrase on the waters, 
consisting of the noun waters, modified by the adjective 
the, and the preposition on, which shows the relation of waters 
to played. 

The modified subject of the second clause is verdant 
alders; the modified predicate is formed a quivering shade. 
The subject is the noun alders, which is. modified by the ad- 
jective verdant. The predicate is the verb formed, which is 
completed by the object complement shade, which is modified 
by the adjective a and the participle quivering. 

The first step in the analysis of a compound sentence is 
to divide it into its component clauses. 

Each clause is analyzed as a simple sentence. 
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Miscellaneous Sentences for Analysis 

Classify and analyze the following sentences: — 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night. 

Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 
And far a cloth-yard shaft could send. 

Though the ocean roar around me 

Yet it still shall bear me on. 

Ourselves beheld the listed field, 

A sight both sad and fair. 

K friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 

Music resembles poetry; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 
In the desert a foimtain is sprmging. 

Go, wiser thou, and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence. 

And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the €eas, 
Or sweep one blossom from the trees. 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odors there! 

Nail to the mast her holy flag; 

Set every threadbare sail; 
And give her to the god of storms, 

The lightning and the gale. 

All that we know is, nothing can be known. 

The captain's share of the treasure was enough to make 
him comfortable for the rest of his days. 

Chains may subdue the feeble spirit, but, thee, 
Tell of the iron heart! they could not tame. 
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Selections for Illustrating Principles 

He that wrongs his friend wrongs himself more. 

That mind can stem the stonmy surge 
Which rolls the tide of human woe? 

A youth light-hearted and content 
I wander through the world. 

Great souls are portions of eternity. 

Earnestness alone makes life eternity. 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 

The lanquid flowers lie scentless. 

I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome dear. 

Does noble Ronald share our course, 
Or stay to raise his island force? 

'Tis pleasant to behold the wreaths of smoke 
Roll up among the maples of the hill. 

Thus struggling through the dissipated grove, 
The whirling tempest raves along the plain. 

I heard the ripple washing in the reeds. 

Talking is not always to converse. 

Reading new books is like eating new bread. 

I can not avoid feeling some pain in thinking that those 
happy days are never to return. 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town 
The mellow light of sunset shone! 

For aye the more he sought his way, 
The farther still he went astray. 

Though modem practice sometimes differs quite, 
Tis just as well to think before you write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets, passed. 
Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
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Be still, sad heart, and cease repining. 

Grei^t wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend. 

The mill drives on, though mast and sail be torn. 

Nor few nor f ameless were the English chiefs. 

The yoimg girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand. 

Foimtain, that springest on this grassy slope, 
Thy quick, cool murmur mingles pleasantly 
With the cool sound of breezes in the beech 
Above me in the noontide. 

They sell you with their land, claim all the fruits 
Which the kindly earth produces, as their own. 

There are who triumph in a losing cause. 

Frost kills the flowers that blossom out of season. 

What Nature asks, that Nature also grants. 

Proud navies ride on seas that never foamed 
With daring keel before. 

Well may sleep present us fictions. 

Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 

As make life itself a dream. 

Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts from 
which they may afterwards draw the greatest advantage. 

Why, this bond is forfeit. 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart. 
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CONCORD HYMN 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Our young men lack idealism. A man for success must 
not be pure idealist, then he will practically fail; but he must 
have ideas, must obey ideas, or he might as well be the horse 
he rides on. A man does not want to be sun-dazzled, sun- 
blind; but every man must have glinmier enough to keep him 
from knocking his head against the walls. — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 

Write a biographical sketch of the poet Emerson. Choose 
your own outline. 
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Composition 
Topics and Paragraphs 

Every composition has a general subject or topic. To 
make it easier to read and to understand, the composition is 
usually divided into parts or sections, each of which has a 
topic of its own. 

A composition about a picnic may be divided naturally 
into five sections. The general topic and the five sectional 
topics may be as follows: — 

A Picnic in the Wood 
The Preparation 
The Journey to the Wood 
The Celebration of the Picnic 
The Return home 
Reflections 
The sentences used to give an account of the preparation 
for the picnic are arranged in the first group and make the 
opening section. The sentences used to describe the journey 
to the wood comprise the second paragraph; and similarly 
for the three remaining paragraphs. 

Let us study the following selection from Captain John 
Smith's account of — 

Indian Customs 

The men pass their time in fishing, hunting, wars, and 
such manlike exercises, scorning to be seen doing any woman- 
like work. The woman and children do all the work. They 
make mats, baskets, pots, mortars; pound their corn, make 
their bread, prepare their victuals, plant and gather their 
corn, and bear all kinds of burdens. 

For fishing, hunting, and wars they use their bows and 
arrows. They bring their bows to the form of ours by scraping 
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with a shell. Their arrows are made, some of straight young 
sprigs, which they head with bone two or three inches long. 
These they use to shoot at squirrels in trees. Another sort 
of arrow is made of reeds. These are pieced with wood 
headed with splinters of crystal or some other sharp stone, 
the spurs of a turkey, or the bill of some bird. 

In this selection there are two sections or paragraphs. 
Each of these has its own topic. The general topic is Indian 
Customs, A little study will show that the topic of the first 
section is Their occupation and of the second. Their weapons. 
The sectional topics are not usually expressed but are left 
for the reader to discover. 

To show where each paragraph begins the first word is 
set a little to the right of the first words in the other lines 
and is said to be indented. 

Name the topic of each of the three following paragraphs 
to be found in 

The Child^s Story 
By Charles Dickens 

Once upon a time a good many years ago, there was a 
traveller, and he set out upon a journey. It was a magic 
journey, and was to seem very long when it began, and very 
short when he got half through. 

He travelled along a rather dark path for some little 
time, without meeting anything, until at last he came to a 
beautiful child. So he said to the child, "What do you do 
here?'' And the child said, "I am always at play. Come 
and play with me!" 

So he played with the child, the whole day long, and 
they were very merry. The sky was so blue, the sun was so 
bright, the water was so sparkling, the leaves were so green, 
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the flowers were so lovely, and they heard sweet singing 
birds and saw so many butterflies, that everything was 
beautiful. This was in fine weather. When it rained they 
loved to watch the falling drops, and to smell the sweet scents. 
When it blew, it was delightful to listen to the wind, and 
fancy what it said, as it came rushing from its home. 

It is an excellent plan to discover the topics of paragraphs. 
Your readers will furnish many enjoyable exercises of this 
kind. 

A paragraph should possess unity , that is, all the sentences 
should be about the same thought or topic. For example 
the second paragraph of the selection from Captain John 
Smith tells all about the weapons. If a sentence from the 
first paragraph were included in the second paragraph, it 
would destroy the unity. 

A paragraph should have completeness. The first 
paragraph has this quality since the occupation of all Indians, 
men, women, and children, is completely told. 

The sentences in a paragraph should be arranged in 
their proper order, those relating to the earlier events coming 
first and the others following after. 

So, too, the topics of a composition should be taken up 
in the order in which the happenings took place. This is 
shown in the outline of the composition on The Picnic. 

In each paragraph there is usually a sentence that 
more clearly than any other hints at the sectional topic. 
This is called the topic sentence. The first sentence in each 
paragraph in the selection from Charles Dickens is the topic 
sentence. 

See list of subjects for themes, page 307. 
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Composition 

A composition may consist of one or of many expres- 
sions. Thought may be communicated in various ways, as 
by acts, by signs and symbols, and by musical tones. The 
method of expression, however, that is of the greatest interest 
and value, is oral or written language. 

To be able to put one's thoughts into graceful and 
effective language is one of the highest accomplishments. 
Indeed, many are of the opinion that the most important 
and valuable thing a pupil can acquire in the school room 
is the ability to speak and to write good English. 

Through the medium of language, the writers of prose 
and poetry, orators, poets, historians, and travelers, are 
enabled to bequeath their thoughts not to thousands of their 
own age alone, but to other thousands who come after them. 
Their writings serve as an inspiration and a solace to multi- 
tudes of their fellow men. Shakespeare is no more, still his 
productions are read everywhere with the greatest profit and 
delight. Dickens, though dead, has not ceased to charm 
his readers with his quaint humor and his wonderful por- 
trayal of human nature. 

All cannot become poets or orators, but every pupil 
should aim to acquire such a command of his native tongue, 
as will fit him to use it with credit to himself and profit to 
those with whom he may be associated. 

How TO Become a Good Composer 

The preparation of a perfect composition is something 
of which a pupil may be justly proud, since it demands an 
accurate knowledge of many things. The question arises 
how shall this knowledge be gained. 

Pupils are early taught that the spelling must be correct, 
the punctuation proper, the sentences grammatical, and the 
paragraphing fitly done. But in addition to these, there are 
various other necessary things with which the pupil must 
be made familiar. Careful and frequent study of the writ- 
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ings of the best authors will furnish this information. There 
is no better teacher of composition than imitation. Samuel 
Johnson, a great writer, advised that if one would become 
a good writer, he should give days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison. 

Let us study the following selection: — 

Christmas Dinner at the Cratchits 
Charles Dickens 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn't 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its tenderness 
and flavor, size and cheapness, were the themes of universal 
conversation. Eked out by apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, 
it was a sufficient dinner for the whole family. Indeed, as 
Mrs. Cratchit said, with great delight, they hadn't eaten it 
all at last! Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest 
Cratchits in particular, were steeped in sage and onion to 
the eyebrows! But now Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone 
to take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose some- 
body should have got over the w^Il of the back yard and 
stolen it while they were merry with the goose — a supposi- 
tion at which the two young Cratchits became livid! All 
sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam 1 The pudding was out 
of the copper. A smell like a washing day. That was the 
cloth! A smell like an eating-house. That was the pudding! 
In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered flushed, but smiling 
proudly, with the pudding, like a speckled cannon ball, so 
hard and firm, blazing with the ignited brandy, and with 
Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

At. last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The compound in 
the jug being tasted, and considered perfect, apples and 
oranges were put upon the table and a shovelful of chest- 
nuts into the fire. 
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Observe there are four sub-topics: 

1. The Goose. 2. Fears for the Pudding. 3. The 
Pudding. 4. After the Dinner. 

The first paragraph possesses unity, since it is devoted 
solely to the description of the goose. It also possesses com- 
pleteness, since the description is full. Nothing more need 
be said about the goose to make the description complete. 

The second paragraph arouses our apprehension for the 
safety of the pudding. How Dickens startles us by suppos- 
ing it may be stolen! This paragraph, too, possesses unity 
and completeness. 

In the third paragraph the pudding is described in 
masterly fashion. How the escaping steam, the smell, the 
size — as big as a cannon ball — and the holly, all appeal to us! 

The fourth paragraph briefly records the preparation 
for further enjoyment, and we can imagine what laughter 
and fun and jokes are yet to follow. 

The composition, then, with its subject or topic, its sub- 
topics, and summary of items may be outlined as follows: — 

The Dinner at the Cratchits 

1. The Goose. 

Not another like it. Its tenderness, size, flavor, 
Admired by all. With apple-sauce and potatoes. 
Enough for all. 

2. Fears for the Pudding. 

Perhaps not done enough. Suppose it should 
break. Suppose it has been stolen. 

3. The Pudding. 

The escaping steam. Its smell. Like a cannon 
ball speckled with fruit. Adorned with holly. 

4. After the Dinner. 

Apples and oranges. Roasted chestnuts. 
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Kinds of Composition 

There are two chief kinds of composition, narration 
and description. 

Narration is story-telling. It is the easiest form of 
composition. If it is the story of a nation, it is history; 
if the story of a person, it is biography; if it is wholly imag- 
inary, it is fiction. "The Dinner at the Cratchits" is fiction. 

Description is a somewhat more difficult form of com- 
position, and is an account of the appearance and qualities 
of a person or object. 

Let us study the following narration: — 

The First Message by Telegraph 
Stephen Vail 

Late in the winter of 1837, there was introduced into 
the Congress of the United States a bill authorizing an 
appropriation of $30,000 with which to conduct an experi- 
mental fine of electric telegraph between Washington and 
Baltimore. This object was considered so visionary and 
nonsensical that it was not until the night of the third of 
March, 1843, that the bill was finally passed by a bare 
majority and became a law. 

Work upon the construction of the line was at once 
commenced by the untiring inventors, Morse and Vail. On 
April 30th, 1844, the line reached Annapolis Junction, 
twenty-two miles from Washington, and was operated with 
satisfactory results. 

May 1st, 1844, was the date upon which there was to 
assemble in Baltimore the Whig Convention, to nominate 
the candidates of that party for president and vice-president, 
and it was arranged between Morse and Vail that the latter 
should obtain from the passengers upon the afternoon train 
from Baltimore to Washington, when it stopped at Annapolis 
Junction, information of the proceedings of the convention 
and transmit it at once to Morse at the Capitol at Washington. 
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The train arrived* at half past three o'clock, and from 
the passengers Mr. Vail ascertained that the convention had 
assembled, nominated the candidates, and adjourned, which 
information he at once telegraphed to Morse. Morse sat 
awaiting the prearranged signal from Vail, when suddenly 
there came from the instrument the understood clicking, 
and there was established the complete success of the tele- 
graph over twenty-two miles of wire. 

When the message had ended, Morse rose and said: 
"Gentlemen, the convention has adjourned. Mr. Vail has 
telegraphed me the ticket nominated, and it is'' — he hesitated, 
holding in his hand the final proof of victory over space, 
"it is — it is Clay and Frelinghuysen." 

Long before the train reached Washington the news- 
boys had their "extras" upon the streets, telling the story. 
A great and enthusiastic crowd greeted the delegates as they 
alighted from the train at the station. They were struck 
dumb with astonishment when they heard the people hurrah- 
ing for "Clay and Frelinghuysen." 

Write the outline, with sub-topics and summaries of 
the above narration. 

Subjects for Narration 

Select a subject and prepare an outline for your com- 
position, including the sub-topicsL and summaries of items 
under each.. 

1. The faithfulness of a dog. 

2. A blind beggar. 

3. The hare and the tortoise. 

4. The sagacity of a horse. 

5. The boyhood of Franklin. 

6. A pocket knife. 

7. An old silk dress. 

8. A patch work quilt. 

9. A family Bible. 

10. The old arm chair. 

11. A railway train. 
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Let us now study the following Description: — 

The Old Apple Dealer 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

I remember an old man who carries on a little trade 
of gingerbread and apples at the depot of one of our rail- 
roads. While awaiting the departure of the cars, I have 
studied the old apple dealer until he has become a naturalized 
citizen of my inner world. 

He is a small man, with gray hair and gray straggled 
beard, and is invariably clad in a shabby suit of snuff color, 
closely buttoned, and half concealing a pair of gray panta- 
loons; the whole dress, though clean and entire, being evi- 
dently flimsy with much wear. His face, thin, withered, 
furrowed, and with features which even age has failed to 
render impressive, has a frost-bitten aspect. The summer 
sunshine may fling its white heat upon him, as the good fire 
in the depot room may make him the focus of its blaze in 
a winter's day; but all in vain; for still the old man looks 
as if he were in a frosty atmosphere, with scarcely warmth 
enough to keep life in the region about his heart. 

He sits on a bench in the depot room; and before him, 
on the floor, are deposited two baskets of a capacity to con- 
tain his whole stock in trade. Across from one basket to 
the other extends a board, on which is displayed a plate of 
cakes and gingerbread, some russet and red-cheeked apples, 
and a box containing variegated sticks of candy. There is 
likewise a half peck measure of cracked walnuts and two or 
three tin half pints or gills filled with the nut kernels, ready 
for purchasers. 

A slight observer would speak of the old man's quietude; 
but, on closer scrutiny, you discover that there is continual 
unrest in him and that he is always making some little move- 
ment or other. He looks anxiously at his plate of cakes or 
pyramid of apples and slightly alters their arrangement. 
Then for a moment he gazes out of the window; then he 
shivers quickly and folds his arms across his breast, as if 
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to draw himself closer within himself. Now he turns again 
to his merchandise of cakes, apples, and candy, and dis- 
covers that this cake or that apple, or yonder stick of red 
and white candy, has somewhat got out of its proper posi- 
tion. Again the whole arrangement appears to be settled 
to his mind; but, in the course of a minute or two, there 
will assuredly be something to set right. At times by a 
shadow upon his features, the expression of frost-bitten 
patient despondency becomes very touching. 

In the above description there are four paragraphs. 
The outline may be seen to be: — 

1. The old man in the depot. 

His occupation. How he attracted the attention of the 
writer. 

2. His appearance. 

His size and clothing. Description of his face. His 
disconsolate air. 

3. His wares. 

Lists of fruits and nuts. Their arrangement. Condition. 

4. His mental state. 

The old man's unrest. His anxiety. Rearranges his 
goods. His discomfort and pitiful expression. 

Subjects for Description 

1. A carpet sweeper. 

2. A city park. 

3. A railway depot 

4. My garden. 

5. A sap bush (maple sugar). 

6. A burning factory. 

7. A swallow's nest. 

8. A shop window. 

9. A melon patch. 

10. The village elm. 

11. A thunder shower. 

12. A basket of chips. 
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letter writing. The formal note is written in the third person 
and carries with it simply the street address and date placed 
below and at the left. The date is usually written out, and 
both this item and the street number may appear in the 
body of the note. The informal note is accompained by a 
familiar salutation, the signature and, below and at the left, 
the street nimiber and date. The reply to a formal or an 
informal note usually conforms to the character of the note 
received. 

Parts of a Letter. — A letter consists of the following six 
parts: (1) the heading, (2) the introduction, (3) the body, 
(4) the complimentary close, (5) the signature, and (6) the 
superscription. 

The Heading,— The^ heading consists of the name of the 
place at which the letter is written and the date. If the writer 
is in a city, the street number, as well as the name of the city 
and state, or country, should be given. The name of a well- 
known building may take the place of the street number. 

When, as is usual, the heading precedes the body of the 
letter, it should appear at the right of the page and about 
one inch from the top. The arrangement of the parts is 
somewhat a matter of taste, but when the street number is 
given, it is usually better to occupy three lines. The first 
line should begin a little to the right of the middle of the page, 
the second should begin a little farther to the right than the 
first, and, if a third is used, it should begin farther to the 
right than the second. 

Study what has been said concerning this first division 
of letter writing and examine carefully the arrangement, 
capitalization, and punctuation of all headings of letters 
given on succeeding pages. 
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The Introduction. — The introduction consists of the 
address of the person for whom the letter is intended and the 
salutation. 

The address should give the name, the title, and the 
residence or place of business of the person for whom the 
letter is intended. Proper titles to be used are Mr. for a 
gentleman; Messrs. for two or more gentlemen; Master for 
a boy; Miss for a young lady; Misses for two or more young 
ladies; Mrs. for a married lady; and Mmes. for two or more 
married ladies. The title Messrs. may be omitted when the 
firm name begins with ''The"; as, The Electric Light Com- 
pany. Avoid using a title to precede a name and another to 
follow it. If Mr. precedes a name, Esq., A. M. or other title 
should not follow it. Titles of honor are His Excellency with 
the name of the president, a governor, or an ambassador; 
Hon. with the name of a cabinet officer, a congressman, a 
senator, or a mayor. 

The address may be written above the salutation or 
after the body of the letter. If written above the salutation, 
it should begin on the line next below that of the heading, 
and should start at a point one inch from the edge of the 
paper. If written after the body of the letter, it should begin 
on the line next below the signature and one inch from left 
edge of paper. The arrangement, capitalization, and punc- 
tuation of the address are similar to that of the heading. 

The salutation is written on the line next below the 
address, and begins one inch from the left edge of the paper. 
Adjectives coming between the first and last words of the 
salutation do not begin with capitals. The comma may be 
used after the salutation in all cases, but the colon is pre- 
ferred by many in the more formal salutations. The style 
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of salutation depends on the degree of friendship existing 

between the correspondents. Business letters require such 
salutations as — 

Ladies, Gentlemen, 

My dear Madam, My dear Sir, 

Dear Madam, Dear Sir; 



For friendly letters, we use — 

My dear Mrs. Grant, My dear Mr. White, 

Dear Mrs. Redner, Dear Miss Whitney; 



For relatives and very dear friends — 

Dear Edwin, Dear Aunt, 

My dear Son, My dear Lucile. 

The Body of the Letter. — The body of the letter should 
begin on the line next below the salutation, and should be 
indented the same as a paragraph; or, if the introduction is 
long, it may begin directly after the salutation in which 
case it is followed by the dash as well as the comma 

A liberal margin should be allowed the body of any 
letter; care should be taken to indent each paragraph about 
one inch; the space to be left at the foot of the page should 
correspond with that at the sides. In business letters, 
stereotyped expressions, such as "we beg to advise," ''refer- 
ring to same," "Answering your esteemed favor," etc., should 
be avoided. A direct, dignified, yet courteous style of con- 
versation, should characterize all business correspondence. 
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When a letter is marred by erasures, cross lines or other 
objectionable features, it should be rewritten. The body of 
the letter is followed by a period unless it runs into the 
complimentary close, in which case it is followed by a comma. 

The Complimentary Close. — The complimentary close, 
only the first word of which begins with a capital, is placed 
at the right of the page on a line below the body of the 
letter. It should always consist of more than one word and 
should correspond with the salutation. Appropriate clos- 
ings are indicated under the following headings: — 



Business Friendship 

Yours truly. Cordially yours. 

Very truly yours, Yours sincerely, 

Respectfully yours, Very sincerely yours; 



Letters of Affection 

Affectionately yours. Your loving daughter. 

Your sincere friend. Faithfully yours. 



The Signature, — ^The signature consists of the name of 
the writer as he usually signs it. The signature of a gentle- 
man should not be accompanied by a title of any kind. A 
lady, however, should, except when writing familiar friends, 
sign her name in full, placing her title before it in parenthesis; 
thus, (Mrs.) Emma Hale. 
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The Superscription, — ^The superscription contains the 
same items as the address and is similarly arranged. The 
first line should appear just below the upper half of the 
envelope and near the left edge. Each succeeding line should 
begin a little further to the right, the last ending near the 
lower right-hand corner. The necessity for perfect legibility 
and accuracy in this part of the work cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

If the superscription is long, some part of it may be 
placed in the lower left-hand corner of the envelope. The 
stamp should always be put in the upper right-hand corner, 
and the address of the sender, especially of letters of a busi- 
ness character, should be put in the upper left-hand corner. 
In social correspondence the return address is sometimes 
written on the back of the envelope. Punctuation marks at 
the ends of the different lines may be omitted. This is a 
matter of choice, but all abbreviations should be followed 
by the period. The arrangement of the different lines may 
be indicated thus: 



Return in 6 days to 

B. L. GRANT, Biloxi, Miss. 



STAMP 



Mr. Robert S. Mitchell, 

1109 Market St., 

Philadelphia, 

Penn. 
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business letter 

Recommending an Employee 

615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., 
May 22, 1909. 
Messrs. L. C. Hamilton & Co., 

Times Building, Louisville, Ky., 

(Jentlemen : 

I take pleasure in recommending to you Mr. J. H. Waldo 
as an accountant of unusual ability. He has been in my 
constant employ during the last seven years, and I have 
found him at all times courteous, obliging, and thoroughly, 
accurate in his work. 

Mr. Waldo's discontinuance from my employ is due to 
my retirement from business on June first of the present 
year. In recommending him to you, I do so unqualifiedly, 
and with the utmost confidence that you would be more than 
gratified with his services, should you close a contract with 
him. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Julius C. Monroe. 

Study the above letter carefully. Notice the punctua- 
tion of each part. What other mark besides the colon might 
be used after the word Gentlemen? What words of the com- 
plimentary close begins with a capital? 

Write a letter to a business firm, recommending an 
acquaintance for a position as stenographer and typewriter. 
Write the proper superscription for your letter on a piece 
of paper six and one-half inches by three and five-eighths 
inches, or on an ordinary business envelope. 
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Friendly Letter 



Trento, Sunday, August 19th, 1883. 

Dear Gertie, — I bought the prettiest thing you ever 
saw for you the other day. If you were to guess for three 
weeks, making two guesses every minute, you could not 
guess what it is. I shall not tell you, because I want you to 
be all surprised to pieces when you see it, and I am so 
impatient to give it to you that I can hardly wait. Only 
you must be in a great hurry and get well, because you see 
it is only five weeks from today that I shall expect to see you 
in the dear old study in Clarendon Street, where we have had 
such a lot of good times together before now. Just think of 
it! We'll set the Music Box a-going, and light all the gas 
lights in the house, and get my doll out of her cupboard, and 
dress Tood up in a red pocket handkerchief and stand her up 
on the study table, and make her give three cheers! and 
We'll have some ginger bread and lemonade. 

IVe got a lot of things for you beside the one which I 
bought for you the other day. You couldn't guess what it 
is if you were to guess forever, but this is the best of all, and 
when you see it, you will jump the rheumatism right out of 
you. I hope you will be quite well by that time. What 
sort of place is Sharon? Do not write me about it, but tell 
me all about it "when I see you. 

Good-by, dear little girl. Don't you wish you knew 
what it was that I bought for you the other day? Give my 
love to Agnes and Tood. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

Phillips. 

From Letters to Children by Famous People, published by 
Hiods, Noble ^ Eldredge, New York, 
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Formal Notes 
When a note of invitation is very formal, it is usually 
engraved, and arranged in lines; thus: 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Lynn 

request the pleasure of 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sherman's 

company at dinner 

February eleventh, at seven o'clock, 

5460 East Twelfth Street. 

Notes of invitation sent out by clubs and societies con- 
tain no names. They are accompanied by the personal 
cards of the members. Study the following forms: 

The honor of your presence is requested 

at the 

Annual Banquet 

of the 

Lakeside Golf Club 

on Thursday evening, October twentieth, 

at half-past seven o'clock. 

Replies to such invitations as the above may be arranged 
in the manner of the invitations themselves, or they may be 
treated as the usual fonnal note. Study the following: 

Mrs. E. Harmon . requests the presence of Miss Grace 
Howell's company at a social gathering on Thursday evening, 
March twenty-second, at eight o'clock. 

5 Grant Place. 

Acceptance 
Miss Howell accepts with pleasure Mrs. Harmon's kind 
invitation for next Thursday evening. 
142 High Street, 

March seventeenth. 
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Regret 

Miss Howell regrets that on account of a previous engage- 
ment she is unable to accept Mrs. Harmon's kind invitation 
for next Thursday evening. 

142 High Street, 

March seventeenth. 



Informal Note and Reply 
Dear Mrs. Fielding, 

Will you and Mr. Fielding ^ve us the pleaBure of your 
company at dinner, Tuesday evening, the tenth, at seven 
o'clock? We expect Dorothy home for her vacation, and 
she will be one of our company. 

Cordially yours, 

Mary L. Stewart. 
75 Union Avenue, 
Jime fifth. 



Dear Mrs. Stewart, 

Mr. Fielding and I are heartily pleased to accept your 
kind invitation for dinner on Tuesday evening, the tenth, at 
seveii o'clock. We are delighted to learn that we are to meet 
Dorothy so soon, and we assure you that we are looking 
forward to a most enjoyable evening. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Jennie M. Fielding. 
7 Crescent Avenue, 
June seventh. 
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Exercises in Letter Writing 
Make each letter written in accordance with the follow- 
ing instructions a model of neatness and accuracy: 

1. Write a letter ordering some newspaper or magazine 
to be sent to you for one year. Enclose a money order for 
subscription price. 

2. Imagine that you have just finished the grammar 
grades, and write some person competent to advise you, 
asking what studies you should pursue in the high school. 

3. Friends who live some distance from you, have 
invited you to spend the Christmas vacation with them. 
Write, accepting the invitation, and state the time when 
you will arrive at their nearest railroad station. 

4. Write to the publishers of this book, ordering forty 
copies of Rowland's Elementary Lessons in English, to be 
sent by express, C. 0. D. State that the pupils are await- 
ing the books, and request prompt attention to your order. 

5. Miss Grace Mansfield requests the pleasure of your 
company at dinner on Tuesday evening, May twenty-second, 
at seven o'clock. Write your acceptance of this invitation. 

6. Write some friends whom you may imagine to be 
abroad and whose address at present is Hotel CecU, London, 
England. Try to make your letter one of unusual interest. 

7. Presume that DeWolf & Fiske Company, 361-365 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., has advertised in the 
"Times" for a clerk. Write an application for the place. 
(1.) State that you apply for the position advertised by the 
company in the "Times," giving date. (2.) Give your age, 
height, weight, and educational qualifications. It might be 
well to add here some assurance of faithfulness to duty. 
(3.) Say that you enclose a recommendation from your 
former employer, and that for further evidence of your 
qualifications to fill such a position, you refer to your teacher, 
giving his or her name and address. 

8. Write the Manhattan Press, 476 West Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., to obtain information as to the different 
editions of "Black Beauty" on the market. 
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Extract for Study 

The following lines from "The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel'' offer excellent opportunity for the application of 
grammatical principles: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he has turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

What kind of sentence do the first three lines make? 
Name the kind of clause found in the third line. Parse own 
in this line. What kind of clause does whose in the fourth 
line introduce? Parse the words, home, wandering, provd, 
despite, living, whence. 

Give the meaning of pelf, forfeit, and whence. Why 
is from used before whence? Give the reason for the omis- 
sion of letters in certain words. 

Write the above lines from memory, giving careful 
attention to punctuation. 




WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
1770-1850 
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Study of a Poem 

The Daffodils 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed, — and gazed, — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon the inward eye. 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 

Read this poem thoughtfully, and select the stanza you 
prefer. Give reasons for your preference. What picture do 
the first two lines of the poem present? What is the mean- 
ing of line three in the fourth stanza? Give the construction 
of host, dancing, stars, wealth, and o]t. Memorize the stanza 
of your choice. 
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Punctuation 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written or printed dis- 
course into parts by the use of marks 

The principal marks of punctuation are the following: — 

Period . Curves, or Marks of Paren- 

Interrogation point ? thesis ( ) 

Exclamation pomt ! Quotation Marks " " 

Comma , Apostrophe ' 

Semicolon ; Hyphen - 

Colon : Brackets [ ] 

Dash — Ellipsis * * * 



Use op the Period 
The period is used in the following cases: — 

1. At the end of every ordinary declarative sentence; 
Ex. — ^There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

2. At the end of every ordinary imperative sentence; 
Ex. — Fling wide the generous grain. 

3. After every abbreviation; 

Ex. — Gen., Hon., Mr., Dr., Prof., Ala., Ave., Jan. 

4. After a heading, title of a writing, signature, business 
or other sign, or any expression complete in itself; 

Ex. — Punctuation. Use of the Period. Lessons in English. 
The Fair. A. Brown, Plumber. 

5. To separate decimals from integers; 
Ex.— 5.365, 4.267. 

6. After figures numbering the particulars or items in 
a series; 

Ex. — I can not accept the position for the following 
reasons: 1. The duties are too onerous. 2. The remimera- 
tion is inadequate. 3. My health is impaired. 
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Use of the Interrogation Point 

The interrogation point is used as follows: — 

1. At the end of every interrogative sentence; 

Ex. — ^Why should we shrink from what we can not 
shun? — Byron. 

2. At the end of a question quoted directly; 
Ex. — "Do my eyes deceive me?" cried I. 

3. After a word or statement, to imply doubt as to its 
correctness^ or to insinuate the opposite. When thus used, 
it is enclosed within curves; 

Ex. — JeflFreys was one of the most impartial (?) of 
jurists. 

Use of the Exclamation Point 
The exclamation point is used in the following cases: — 

1. At the end of an exclamatory sentence; 

Ex. — ^How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass! 
And live there men who slight immortal Fame! 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

2. After an exclamatory word or phrase; 

Ex.— All this dread order break — ^for whom? for thee? 
Vile worm! — oh, madness! pride! impiety! 
What! is Antonio here? 

3. After most interjections; 

Ex. — ^Many, alas! had fallen in battle. 
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Punctuation 

Use of the Comma 

The cases where the comma should be used are numerous 
and various. The most important are the following: — 

The comma is used to separate the subject from the 
predicate : — 

1. When the subject consists of a phrase, or base (ex- 
pressed or imderstood) modified by a clause, and is quite long; 

To know that which before us lies in daily life, is the 
prime wisdom. 

That the climate of the northern hemisphere has changed, 
is the opinion of many i^aturalists. 

A half -starved dog that looked like a wolf, was skulking 
about the house. — Irving. 

2. When the subject consists of antithetical parts; 
Not inclination, but necessity, impels men to labor. 

3. When the subject ends with a verb; 
Whatever is, is right. 

4. When the subject consists of a coordinate series of 
words, or pairs of words, between which the conjunction has 
been omitted ; 

The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot. 

The fair, the brave, the good, must die. 

Hope and fear, pleasure and pain, diversify our lives. 

The comma is used to set oflf the object complement: — 

1. When the object complement consists of a base mod- 
ified by a clause, and precedes the governing verb and its 
subject; 
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The seed ye sow, another reaps; 
The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 

2. When the object complement is a short and informal 
direct quotation following the governing verb; 

Patrick Henry began by saying, "It is natural for man 
to indulge in the illusions of hope/' 

3. When the object complement consists of a direct 
quotation preceding the governing verb, and is neither a 
question nor an exclamation; 

"You will think better of this by and by," said his 
acquaintance composedly. 

4. When the object complement is an indirect quotation 
of some length; 

The professor said to his audience, that, for the cultiva- 
tion of accuracy, there was nothing like having to teach 
what one had learned. 

5. When the object complement consists of a modified 
word, and has a common dependence on several verbs separ- 
ated by commas; 

Charity beareth, believeth, hopeth, all things. 

The comma is used to set off a subjective complement 
when this consists of a clause before which the conjunction 
has been omitted; 

All that we know is, nothing can be known. 

The comma is used to separate the objective complement 
from the direct object when both are proper noims with em- 
phasis on the objective complement; 

They called Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius. 
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The comma is used to set oflF an appositive modifier when 
this consists: — 

1. Of an explanatory noun, or of a phrase with a noim 
base, or of a series of such nouns or phrases; 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

An ancient clock, that important article of cottage 
furniture, ticked on the opposite side of the room. 

Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 
Fields ever fresh and groves forever green. 

An appositive noun used restrictively, or combining 
closely with its principal, is not set oflF; 

King James; the poet Milton; Milton the poet; ye winds; 
we poets. 

An appositive pronoim used for emphasis is not set off; 

I myself ; the lawyer himself ; they all. 

2. Of an explanatory adjective or participle, or of an 
explanatory phrase with adjective or participle base; 

The tired plowman, dry and warm. 
Hears, haft asleep, the rising storm. 

And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap. 

Its valleys, glorious in their sunmaer green. 
Praise thee in silent beauty. 

His father, being at the warehouse, did not yet know 
of the accident. 

The appositive phrase with adjective base must be dis- 
tinguished from the modified attributive adjective following 
its noun; 

He had a countenance white with alarm. 

Thus difficulties prove a soul legitimately great. 
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The appositive participial phrase must be distinguished 
from the attributive, or restrictive, phrase; 
Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old? 

3. Of an explanatory and loosely connected preposi- 
tional phrase; 

Behind him rode two gallant squires, 
Of noble name and knightly sires. 

4. Of an explanatory infinitive phrase; 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open. 

An appositive phrase modifying the expletive it, is not 
set oflf; 

Tis pleasant near the tranquil lake to stray. 

5. Of an explanatory adjective clause; 
And thus through mists we see the sun. 
Which else we durst not gaze upon. 

6. Of an explanatory noun clause not modifying the 
expletive it; 

Why has not Man a microscopic eye? 
For this plain reason, Man is not a fly. 

The comma is used to set oflf an adverbial prepositional 
phrase : — 

When loosely connected with the rest of the sentence; 

They know not, in their hate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide. 

When transposed; 

The moon, above the eastern wood. 
Shone at its full. 

For three long summer days, on every side 
They search in the sylvan solitude. 
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This second principle should be applied with care, since 
the nature of the connection must be considered, as well as 
the fact of inversion. Inverted phrases are not to be set ofiF 
if the connection is close. 

The comma is used to separate the terms of a series of 
coordinate words or groups of words, when the conjunction 
is omitted altogether, or is expressed only before the last 
term; 

Wave, wood, and spire beneath them smile. 

He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. 

Who o'er the herd would wish to reign, 

Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain! 

Interest and ambition, honor and shame, friendship and 
enmity, all influence men. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule. 

Fair, dewy roses brush against our faces. 

The comma is used to separate coordinate terms between 
which the conjunction is expressed — 

When two terms connected by or are alternate expres- 
sions for the same thing; 

We sailed into an inlet, or bay. 

When the terms are emphatically distinguished; 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher, too. 

There was no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here. 

When two terms are contrasted; 
The stream was lively, but not loud. 

When the terms are somewhat extended, or consist of 
bases differently modified; 

Earth, green with spring, and fresh with dew. 
And bright with mom, before me stood. 
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The comma is used to separate short and closely con- 
nected members of a compound sentence; 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

The comma is used to separate words repeated; 
The leaves are falling, falling. 

The comima is used to set off a vocative expression; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor. 

The comma is used to set off the group formed by a noun 
or a pronoun used absolutely with a participle; 

These scanned, Coimt Harold sought the castle-door. 

The comma is used to separate the terms of a question 
when but one of them is possible of choice; 

Which is the wiser here, justice, or iniquity? 

The comma is used to set off an adverbial clause placed 
out of its natural order, or loosely connected with the rest of 
the sentence. 

As heroes think, so thought the Bruce. 

The comma is used to indicate the omission of a verb in a 
series of sentences; 

Semiramis built Babylon; Dido, Carthage; and Romu- 
lus, Rome. 

The comma is used to set off adverbs and adverbial 
phrases used independently; 

Yes, the Year is growing old. 

For me, I love my study-fire to trim. 
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Punctuation 
Use of the Semicolon 

1. The semicolon is used to separate the clauses of a 
compound sentence : — 

When the conjunction is omitted, and the clauses are 
not very short; 

The stream will cease to flow; 
The wind will cease to blow. 

When the conjunction is expressed, and the clauses 
are rather long, and somewhat loosely connected, or antithet- 
ical in their character; 

We have carved a cross upon our altars; but the smoke 
of our sacrifice goes up to Thor and Odin still. 

When the clauses consist of parts separated by commas ; 
And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers. 

2. The semicolon is used to separate coordinate clauses 
in a complex sentence when they are not closely connected, 
or a conjimction is omitted. 

Philosophers assert that Nature is unlimited m her 
operations; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve; 
that knowledge will always be progressive; and that all future 
generations will make discoveries. 

3. The semicolon is used to separate the terms of an 
extended series of coordinate phrases, especially when the 
phrases themselves are somewhat extended and complex. 

My imagination would conjure up all that I had heard 
or read of the watery world beneath me: — of the finny tribes 
that roam in the fathomless valleys; of shapeless monsters 
that lurk among the very foundations of the earth; and of 
those wild phantasms that swell the tales of fishermen and 
sailors. 
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4. The semicolon is used to separate the clauses of a 
compound predicate when they are somewhat extended, or 
consist of parts separated by commas. 

As a traveler, Smith had roamed over France; had 
visited the shores of Egypt; had returned to Italy; and, 
panting for glory, had sought the borders of Hungary, where 
had long existed a hereditary warfare with the followers of 
Mahomet. 

5. The semicolon is used before as, namely, to wit, or 
viz., used to introduce an example. 

Hence result the different seasons of the year; viz., 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

Use of the Colon 

1. The colon is used to separate the clauses of a 
compound sentence when either consists of parts separated 
by the semicolon. 

There seems to have been an Indian path; for this was 
the ordinary route of the Mohawk and Oneida war parties : 
but the path was narrow, etc. 

2. The colon is used before several particulars in ap- 
position with, or in explanation of, a foregoing term, when 
they are separated by the semicolon. 

In the language of commerce, money has two meanings : 
currency, or the circulating medium; and capital seeking 
investment, especially investment on loan. 

3. The colon is used before a quotation or statement 
formally introduced by this, these, thiis, the following, as 
follows. 

The following words are spelled in two ways: gaily, 
gayly; color, coloiu*; traveler, traveller. 
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Punctuation 
Marks of Parenthesis 

1. These marks are used to enclose an expression 
thrown in, called a parenthesis, which is not necessary to 
the meaning or construction of the sentence. 

Between two tall gate posts of rough-hewn stone (the 
gate itseK having fallen from its hinges at some unknown 
epoch) we beheld the gray front of the old parsonage. 

Ex. — ^The bliss of Man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is, not to act or think beyond mankind. 

2. They are used to enclose letters or figures used in 
enumerating particulars. 

The beds of the Jackson epoch, or Upper Eocene, are 
(1) Lignitic clay; (2) White and blue marls. 

3. They are used to enclose references. 

The Egyptian style of architecture (see Dr. Pocock, not 
his discourses, but his prints) was apparently the mother of 
the Grecian. 

A parenthesis is punctuated, when punctuation is re- 
quired, in the same manner as the same expression would be 
in other situations, except that the second curve supersedes 
both conrnia and period in most cases. 

The Frenchman first in literary fame 

(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? — ^The same), 

With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. 

A parenthesis does not affect the punctuation of the 
sentence containing it. If a comma is required between the 
parts separated by the parenthesis, it is placed before the 
first curve when a mark of punctuation precedes the second; 
otherwise it follows the second. 
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While he remains (and why should he not remain?) he 
will prove a warm advocate. Whether writing prose or 
poetry (for a portion of the work is poetry), he is equally 
interesting. 

Use of Quotation Marks 

Quotation Marks are used by a writer to enclose the 
identical language used by another, or by himself. 

"I observe some men here," said I to my friend, "who 
might set up a strong claim to be reckoned among the most 
real personages of the day." — Hawthorne. 

A quotation within a quotation is enclosed by single 
marks. 

"As you have justly observed in answer to that fallacy, 
It is the duty of each human soul to strive toward the highest 
perfection.' " 

In general, a quotation is punctuated as the same matter 
would be if not a quotation. But when a quotation or part 
of a quotation is followed, in the same paragraph, by language 
of the writer, the conuna takes the place of every mark but 
the interrogation or exclamation point. 

"I observe a few crumbling relics of such," said I. 

An interrogation point belonging to the quotation itself, 
precedes the last quotation marks; one belonging to the 
sentence follows the last marks. 

"Whose lines are these?" asked Kenelm. 

Why do you say, "I can not write"? 

In a quoted passage containing several paragraphs, 
marks precede each paragraph, but follow only the last. 
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Punctuation 

Use of the Dash 
The dash is used in the following cases: — 

1. To indicate an unfinished sentence; 
But I must first — 

2. To indicate an unexpected conclusion; 

He sometimes counsel takes, and sometimes — snufiF. 

3. To denote an expressive pause; 

The pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — throbbed — 
stopped again — amoved — stopped. 

4. Instead of curves, to enclose a parenthesis; 

There is a wilder interest in the tracts of land — ^perhaps 
a hundred yards in breadth — which extends between the 
battle-field and the northern face of our Old Manse. 

5. Before an expression repeated for rhetorical effect; 
Why should I speak of his neglect? — Neglect, did I say? 

call it rather contempt. 

6. To denote a summing up of particulars; 
Wife, family, relatives, friends — ^all deserted him. 

7. Between short quotations in the same paragraph; 
"Are you ready?"— 'Tes."— "What time is it?''— "It 

is eight o'clock."— "Then let us go." 

8. After a side-head; 

Model. — ^An elephant's tusks are white. — Harvey. 

9. To indicate the omission of letters or figures; 
G — e W — n; L — d B— n; Ps. XX. 6—9. 

10. Before the name of an author following an extract 
from his writings; 

The evil that men do, lives after them. — Shakespeare. 

11. With a comma, before words in partitive appo- 
sition. Ex. — ^There are three modes, — vindicative, subjunc- 
tive, and imperative. 
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Use of Apostrophe 
The apostrophe has the following uses: — 

1. To indicate an omission of letters or figures; 
Variety's the spice of life. You're too late; it is already 

past one o'clock. They were animated by the spuit of '79. 

2. To denote the possessive case of nouns; 
Have you Bancroft's history of the United States? 

3. In forming the plurals of letters, figures, and marks. 
Dot your i's. Recite the 12's. 

Use of the Hyphen 
The uses of the hyphen are the following: — 

1. To separate the elements of a compoimd word; 
Pear-tree; forget-me-not.' 

2. To indicate the division of a word at the end of a 
line; 

In the simile, the things compared are carefully dis- 
tinguished. 

3. To show the syllables of a word. 
Ac-cu-mu-la-tion. 

Use of Brackets 

Brackets are used to enclose a correction or explanation 
inserted after a word. 

You know who [whom] I mean. 

Use of the Ellipsis 

The ellipsis is used to denote the omission of letters 
or words. 

J s M ^n. 
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Uses op Capital Letters 

The principal uses of capital letters in writing and 
printing, are the following: — 

1. To begin the first word of every complete and in- 
dependent sentence; 

The singing waves slide up the strand. Will you be 
patient? Learn to make others happy. How beautiful is 
night I 

2. To begin a sentence used dependency as an example ; 

A sentence of the simplest form consists of two words; 
as^ Time flies. 

3. To begin a dependent sentence forming a direct 
quotation, or part of a direct quotation, and depending on 
some word outside of the quotation. 

Kenelm rose and shook himself, gravely contemplated 
the stranger, and replied in his customary sententious fashion, 
"Man is bom to help his fellowman, — especially to get in hay 
while the sun shines. I am at your service." 

4. To begin the first word of every line of poetry; 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor, and to wait. 

5. To begin the first word after the introductory ex- 
pression Resolved, Be it resolved, Be it enacted, etc. ; 

Resolved, That we express our regret, etc. 

6. To begin every appellation of Deity; 
God, the Almighty, Eternal Wisdom, Heaven. 
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7. To begin every proper noun and every proper ad- 
jective; 

John, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Chicago, Ohio, 
American, English, Spencerian. 

8. To begin every title of honor, office, or respect; 
He found Mr. Cook a man after his own heart. 
The lifelong day Lord Marmion rode. 

9. To begin every noim, pronoun, adjective, verb, or 
adverb, in the quoted title of a book, in the subject of an 
essay or other writing, and in headings of every kind; 

Mosses from an Old Manse; The Point of View; The 
Value of Reputation; Uses of Capital Letters. 

10. To begin the name of an inanimate object strongly 
personified; 

Yes, the Year is growing old. 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial power. 

11. To begin a common noun denoting an object made 
specially prominent; 

Hast thou seen that lordly castle. 
That Castle by the Sea? 

12. To begin the name of a cardinal point of the com- 
pass used to denote a district or a people; 

The West is in favor of war, but the East is for peace. 

13. In writing the pronoun I and the interjection 0. 

14. To begin the first word of each item in an enumera- 
tion of particulars, when each item occupies a separate line, 
or forms a separate paragraph. 

The expenses of my late illness were: — 

For Medical Attendance $100.00 

For Medicine 40.00 

For Nurse-Hire 150.00 

For Sundries 27.50 
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LESSON CLXXVII 

Table op Pabts op Speech 





NOUN 


DEFINITION 


EXAMPLES 


1. 


Noun 


A word used as the name of 


Charles 






an object 


house, ox 


2. 


Pronoun 


A word used instead of a 


I, you, he 






name to denote an object 


whom, which 


3. 


Adjec- 


A word used to describe or 


Good, taU 




tive. 


to define an object 


these, some 


4. 


Verb 


A word used to express the 


See, run, be 






idea of action, being, or state 


stand 




Infin- 


The simple form of the verb. 


to walk 




itive 


expressing the verb-idea in 


write, fly 






the most general manner, and 


(to) recite 






with more or less of the value 


(to) know 






of the noun. Often used with 


(to) learn 






the sign to 






Parti- 


A verb-form partaking of 


Groing, re- 




ciple 


the characteristics of both verb 


cited, been 






and adjective 


written 




Nounal 


A verb-form in ing used as 


Writing 




Verb 


an abstract noun 


walking 


5. 


Adverb 


A word used to denote some 


Swiftly 






circumstance of manner, place, 


here, now 






time, degree, or mode 


too, truly 


6. 


Preposi- 


A word used to show the re- 


Aroimd, at 




tion 


lation of a modifying noun or 


by, beside 






pronoun to its principal 


on, in, with 


7. 


Conjimc- 


Awordusedtoconnectwords, 


And, but 




tion 


phrases, clauses, or sentences 


if, till, as 


8. 


Inter- 


A word used to express emo- 


OhI alas! 




jection 


tion, to call attention, or to 


haUo! ho! 






imitate marticulate soimd 


hal ha! ha! 
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Table of Subclasses of Words 



CLASS SUBCLASS DEFINITION EXAMPLES 

Noun Proper Name of an individual William 

Common Name common to any Sailor 
one of a class of objects lion, ox 

Collective Name used to denote a . Army 
collection of objects drove 

Name of an object con- Iron 
sidered as a material, or in water 
bulk 

Name of a property, Hardness 
State, or action sleep 



Material 



Abstract 



Pro- Personal 


Pronoun used to denote a 


I, you 


noun 


particular person 


he, they 


Relative 


Pronoun relating to a 


Who 




principal noun or pronoim. 


which 




called its antecedent, to 


what 




which it joins an adjective 


that, as 




clause 




Interrog- 


Pronoun indicating a 


Who, which 


ative 


question 


what 


Indefinite 


Pronoun denoting an in- 


Some 




definite object 


none 


Adjec- Proper 


Adjective derived from a 


English 


tive 


proper noun 


Roman 


Descrip- 


Adjective used to de- 


Red,taU 


tive 


scribe, or qualify, an object 


bitter 
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CLASS SUBCLASS 



DEFINITION 



Adv- 



Definitive Adjective used to define, 
or limit, an object. Be- 
sides the articles, this sub- 
class includes the following 
kinds of adjectives: — 

Relative 

Distributive 

Interrogative 

Numeral 

Demonstrative 

Indefinite 



EXAMPLES 

The, a 
which,this 
that, you 
each, nei- 
ther, one 
first, all 
any, other 



Verb Regular 



Verb forming past indic- 
ative and past participle 
by adding ed to the simple 
form 

Irregular Verb forming past indic- 
ative and past participle 
otherwise than by adding 
ed to the simple f onn 

Complete Verb capable of forming 
a complete predicate by it- 
self 



Copula- 
tive 



Verb joining an attribute 
complement to a subject 

Verb joining an attribute 

complement to a direct ob- 
ject 

Principal Verb-form expressing 
chief idea in a verb-phrase 

Adverb denoting maimer 
Adverb denoting source, 
place, or direction 



Transitive 

Copula- 
tive 



Manner 
Place, 



Move 
return 
stop, flit 

Be, go 
come, see 
write 

Run, fly 
walk, sing 

Be, seem 
become 

Make 

call, keep 

Will gro 
has seen 

Swiftly 
Hence, yon- 
der, thither 
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CLASS SUBCLASS 

Adverb Time 



DEFINITION 



EXAMPLES 



Adverb denoting a point Now, today 

or period of time, duration ever 

of time, order or succession first, oft 
in time 

Degree Adverb denoting degree Too, very 

Modal Adverb denoting affirma- Yes, no 

tion, denial, possibility, cer- perhaps 

tainty, ability, or cause surely 

Con- Coordi- Copulative, adversative. And, but 

junction nate alternative, joining elements or, nor 

of equal rank yet 

Subordi- Conjunction joining ele- If, till 

nate ments of unequal rank though 
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Table op Modifications op Words 



MODIFICATION 

Number 
Person 

Gender 
Case 
Degree 
Voice 



Mode 
Tense 



DEFINITION 

A variation in the form or use of a word 
to distinguish unity, or plurality, in the 
number of objects denoted 

A variation in the form or use of a 
word to distinguish the speaker, the 
person spoken to, and the person or 
thing spoken of 

A variation in the form or use of a 
word to distinguish objects with regard 
to sex 

A variation in the form or use of a 
noun or a pronoun to distinguish its 
relations to other words in the sentence 

A variation in the form and meaning 
of an adjective or adverb to distinguish 
gradations of quality or quantity 

A variation in the form and ilse of a 
verb to distinguish the relation of the 
subject to the action denoted by the- 
transitive verb 

A variation in the fonn or use of a verb 
to distinguish the manner of assertion 

A variation in the form and use of a 
verb to distinguish the time to which a 
given action, being, or state belongs 
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Table of Modifications of Words 



MODIFI- SUBDI- 
CATION VISIONS 

Nrnn- Singular 
ber 



Plural 



Person First 



Second 



Third 



TO WHAT APPLIED 

To a noun or a pronoun 
denoting a single object, 
or to a verb with singular 
subject 

To a noun or a pronoun 
denoting two or more ob- 
jects, or to a verb with 
plural subject 

To a noun or a pronoun 
denoting the speaker, or 
to a verb with subject in 
the first person 

To a noun or a pronoun 
denoting the person spok- 
en to, or to a verb with 
subject in the second per- 
son 

To a noun or a pronoun 
denoting the person or 
thing spoken of, or to a 
verb with subject in the 
third person 



EXAMPLES 

Tree, star 
man, I, he 
John runs 
He writes 
Trees 
stars, men 
we 

Boys run 
They write 

I, we, me 
I write 
We hear 

Thou, you 
Thou art 
You are 



James, bell 
he, she, they 
Ruth sings 
They listen 



Gender Masculine To a noun or a pronoun John, man 
denoting a person or an boy, ox, lion 
animal of the male sex horse, he 
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MODIFI- SUBDI- 

CATION VISIONS TO WHAT APPLIED EXAMPLES 

Gender Feminine To a noun or a pronoun Mary, wo- 

denoting a person or an man, girl 

animal of the female sex lioness, she 

Neuter To a noun or a pronoun Tree, gold 

denoting an object that sun, air 

has no sex desk, it. 

Common. To a noun or a pronoun Friend, we 

used indifferently to de- cousin, you 

note an object of either bear, fox 
sex 

Case Nominative To a noim or a pronoun Birds fly. 

used 1) as the subject of It is he. 

a verb, 2) as an attribute John, 

complement, 3) independ- come here, 

ently by address or ex- My father 

clamation, 4) absolutely being ill, 

with a participle, 5) in I could not 

apposition with a noun go. Keats 

or a pronoun in the nom- the poet 

inative case died young. 

Possessive To a noim or a pronoim John's hat. 

used as a possessive modi- His hat. Mr. 

fier, or in apposition with Brown the 

a possessive modifier lawyer's 

office. 

Objective To a noun or a pronoim We see 

used 1) as an object com- Alice. Lend 

plement, 2) as an indirect me your book, 

object, 3) as an objective They chose 

complement, 4) as object me captain. 
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MODIFI- 
CATION 


SUBDI- 
VISIONS 


TO WHAT APPLIED 


EXAMPLES 






of a preposition, 5) as an 
adverbial modifier, 6) in 
apposition with another 
objective 


We came by 
boat last 
night. We 
know Mr. B 
the poet. 


Degree 


Positive 


To an adjective or an 
adverb in its ordinary 
form 


Sweet, tall 
fast, far 




Compara- 
tive 


To an adjective or an 
adverb varied to denote 
quality in a higher or low- 
er degree 


Sweeter 
taller, faster 
farther 




Superla- 
tive 


To an adjective or an 
adverb varied to denote 
quality in the highest or 
lowest degree 


Sweetest 

fastest 

farthest 


Voice 


Active 


To a verb whose sub- 
ject denotes the doer of 
the action expressed 


I see you. 
James is 
writing. 


1 


Passive 


To a verb whose sub- 
ject denotes the receiver 
of the action expressed 


Mary was 
praised by 
her teacher. 


Mode 


Indicative 


To a verb used to as- 
sert something as a fact 
or reality 


Caroline 
sings well. 


1 


Subjunc- 
tive 


To a verb used to assert 
something as contingent, 
doubtful, wished for, or 
merely supposed 


If it rain 
tomorrow, 
we shall 
not go. 
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MODIFI- 8UBDI- 






CATION VISIONS 


TO WHAT APPLIED 


EXAMPLES 


Imperative. To a verb used to ex- 


Obey, and 




press a command or re- 


be attentive. 




quest 




Tense Present 


To a verb denoting pre- 


I am writing 




sent or customary action, 


Studious 




being, or state 


boys re- 
cite well. 


Present 


To a verb denoting ac- 


1 have 


Perfect 


tion, etc., completed, at 


finished 




or extending to, the pres- 


my letter. 




ent 




Past 


To a verb denoting past 


•The bird 




action, being, or state in- 


flew away. 




definitely 


I was hurt. 


Past- 


To a verb denoting ac- 


We had 


Perfect 


tion, etc., completed at, or 


been waitmg 




extending to, some defi- 


two hours 




nite point of past time 


when you 
came. 


Future 


To a verb denoting 


We shall 




future action, bemg, or 


return to- 




state 


night. 


Future 


To a verb denoting ac- 


We shall 


Perfect 


tion, etc., to be completed 


have fin- 




at, or to extend to, some 


ished this 




definite point of future 


work by 




time 


one o'clock. 
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Table of Classification of Sentences 
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CLASS 

Simple. 
Complex. 

Compound. 



Declarative. 



Interrog- 
ative. 

Imperative. 



Exclamatory. 



DEFINITlOi: 

I. According to Structure 

A sentence that has one 
subject and one predicate. 

A sentence consisting of 
a principal clause and one 
or more dependent clauses. 

A sentence formed by 
combining two or more co- 
ordinate simple or complex 
sentences. 



II. According to Use 

A sentence used to express 
affirmation or denial. 



A sentence used to express 
a question. 

A sentence used to express 
command, exhortation, re- 
quest, entreaty, wammg, or 
advice. 

A declarative, interroga- 
tive, or imperative sentence 
used to express strong emo- 
tion. 



EXAMPLES 

The sun shines 
bright. 

The birds are 
happy when the 
sun shmes. 

The sun shines 
bright, and the 
happy birds are 
singmg in the 
grove. 



Henry has re- 
turned. Charles 
is not here. 

Where is John? 



Move on. 

Please speak 
louder. Be dili- 
gent in business. 

How it rains! 
What a bright 
girl Ruth is! 
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LESSON CLXXXII 



The following list contains the principal parts of the 
more common irregular verbs. Some verbs have both a 
regular and an irregular form, and some have two irregular 
forms. The letter R placed after a verb mdicates that the 
regular form is preferred; the letter /, the irregular form. 
If two forms are given and neither is marked, such forms 
are used interchangeably, depending upon conditions and 
the choice of the writer. 

No obsolete forms are given. The pupils will find much 
help on the principal parts of verbs in the dictionary. 

List of Irregular Verbs and their Principal Parts: — 

Present 
Indicative ] 

abide 
arise 
am (be) 
awake (I.) 
bear (to bring forth) 
bear (to carry) 
beat 
begin 
behold 
bend (I.) 
bereave (I.) 
beseech 
bet (I.) 
bid (to order) 
bid (to ofifer money) 
bind 
bite 
bleed 

blend (R.) 
bless ^R.) 
blow 



Past 


Past 


NDICATIVE 


Participle 


abode 


abode 


arose 


arisen 


was 


been 


awoke (awake) 


awaked 


bore 


born 


bore 


borne 


beat 


beaten 


began 


begun 


beheld 


beheld 


bent (bended) 


bent (bended) 


bereft (bereaved) 


bereft (bereaved) 


besought 


besought 


bet (betted) 


bet (betted) 


bade 


bidden 


bid 


bid 


bound 


bound 


bit 


bitten (bit) 


bled 


bled 


blended (blent) 


blended (blent) 


blessed (blest) 


blessed (blest) 


blew 


blown 
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Present 


Past 


Past 


Indicative 


Indicative 


Participle 


break 


broke 


broken 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought- 


brought 


build 


built, builded 


built (builded) 


bum 


burnt, burned 


burnt (burned) 


burst 


burst 


burst 


buy 


bought 


bought 


ca.st 


cast 


cast 


catch 


caught 


caught 


chide 


chid 


chidden 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave (to adhere) 


cleaved 


cleaved 


cleave (to split) 


clove, cleft 


cloven, cleft 


cling 


clung 


clung 


clothe 


clad, clothed 


clad, clothed 


come 


came 


come 


cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 


crept 


crept 


crow (I.) 


crew (crowed) 


crowed 


cut 


cut 


cut 


dare (R.) 


dared 


dared 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dig (I.) 


dug (digged) 


dug (digged) 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


dream 


dreamt, dreamed 


dreamt (dreamed) 


dress (R.) 


dressed (drest) 


drest (dressed) 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


dweU (I.) 


dwelt (dwelled) 


dwelt (dwelled) 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


fight 


fought 


fought 
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Present 


Past 


Past 


Indicative 


Indicative 


Participle 


find 


found 


found 


flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgot, forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got (gotten) 


gild 


gilt, gilded 


gilt, gilded 


gird 


girt, gu-ded 


girt, girded 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


have 


had 


had 


hang (See page - 


-) hung 


hung 


hear 


heard 


heard 


heave (R.) 


heaved (hove) 


heaved (hoven) 


hew (I.) 


hewed 


hewn (hewed) 


hide 


hid . 


hidden, hid 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hold 


held 


held 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel (I.) 


knelt (kneeled) 


knelt (kneeled) 


knit (I.) 


knit (knitted) 


knit (knitted) 


know 


knew 


known 


lade (I.) 


laded 


laden (laded) 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


lean (R.) 


leaned (leant) 


leaned (leant) 


leap (R.) 


leaped (leapt) 


leaped (leapt) 


learn (R.) 


learned (learnt) 


learned (learnt) 


leave 


left 


left 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


INDICATIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


lie (to recline) 


lay 


lain 


lie (to speak falsely) lied 


lied 


light (R.) 


lighted (lit) 


lighted (lit) 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


,met 


met 


mow 


mowed 


mown, mowed 


pass (R.) 


passed (past) 


passed (past) 


pay 


paid 


paid 


pen(R.) 


penned (pent) 


penned (pent) 


prove (R.) 


proved 


proved (proven) 


put 


put 


put 


quit (I.) 


quit (quitted) 


quit (quitted) 


, rap (R.) 


rapped (rapt) 


rapped (rapt) 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid . 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive (I.) 


rived 


riven (rived) 


run 


ran 


run 


saw (R.) 


sawed 


sawed (sawn) 


say 


said 


said 


see 


saw 


seen 


seek 


sought 


sought 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shape 


shaped 


shapen 


shave (I.) 


shaved 


shaven (shaved) 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


INDICATIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


shear 


sheared 


shorn, sheared 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shine (Tr.) 
shoe 


shined 
shod 


shined 
shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 


showed 


shown 


shred (R.) 
shrink 


shredded (shred) 
shrank 


shredded (shred) 
shrunk 


shrive (I.) 
shut 


shrove (shrived) 
shut 


shriven (shrived) 
shut 


sing 
sink 


sang 
sunk 


sung 
sunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 

sleep 

slide 


slew 
slept 
slid 


slain 
slept 
slidden, slid 


sling 
slit 


slung 
slit 


slung 
slit 


smell (R.) 
smite 


smelled (smelt) 
smote 


smelled (smelt) 
smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


speak 
speed (I.) 
spell 
spend 
spill 


spoke 

sped (speeded) 
spelled, spelt 
spent 
spilled, spilt 


spoken 

sped (speeded) 
spelled, spelt 
spent 
spilled, spilt 


spin 
spit 
split 

spoil (R.) 
spread 


spun 

spit 

split 

spoiled (spoilt) 

spread 


spun 

spit 

split 

spoiled (spoilt) 

spread 


spring 
stand 


sprang 
stood 


sprung 
stood 


stave (R) 


staved (stove) 


staved (stove) 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST 


INDICATIVE 


INDICATIVE 


PARTICIPLE 


stay (R.) 
steal 


stayed (staid) 
stole 


stayed (staid) 
stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 
stink 


stung 
stunk 


stung 
stunk 


strew 


strewed 


strewn 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck 


string 
strive 


strung 
strove 


strung 
striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


sweep 
sweU (I.) 


swept 
swelled 


swept 

swollen (swelled) 


swim 


swam 


swum 


swing 
take 


swung 
took 


swung 
taken 


teach 
tear 


taught 
tore 


taught 
torn 


tell 


told 


told 


think 

thrive (R.) 
throw 


thought 

thrived (throve) 
threw 


thought 

thrived (thriven) 
thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wake (R.) 
wax 


waked (woke) 
waxed 


waked (woke) 
waxen, waxed 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


weep 
whet 


wept 

whet, whetted 


wept 

whet, whetted 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


work (R.) 


worked (wrought) 


worked (wrought) 


wring 
write 


wrung 
wrote 


wrung 
written 
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Selections for Study 

From the material suggested here, the pupils may be 
given drill in the study of thought, style, grammatical 
principles, paraphrasing, etc. Choice stanzas and passages 
should be memorized. 



Edwin Arnold 

Destiny 

Good Deeds 

After Death 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

Tiger Lilies 

Maple Leaves 

A Snow Flake 

The Voice of the Sea 
Robert Burns 

To a Mouse 

To a Mountain Daisy 

For a' That and a' That 



Matthew Arnold 
Sohrab and Rustum 
Sweetness and Light 
The Forsaken Merman 

William Cullen Bryant 
Thanatopsis 
A Forest Hjnnn 
To a Waterfowl 
Our Country's Call 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Cowper's Grave 
Fortune's Favorite 
The Deserted Garden 



The Cotter's Saturday Night The Child and the Watcher 



Robert Browning 

In a Gondola 

Youth and Art 

By the Fireside 

The Last Ride Together 
Will Carleton 

Cover Them Over 

The Good of the Future 

The Joys that are Left 
Thomas Campbell 

Hohenlinden 

The Soldier's Dream 

Lord Ullin's Daughter 
Leigh Hunt 

Abou Adhem 

The Deformed Child 

Power and Gentleness 



Lord Byron 
The Ocean 
Battle of Waterloo 
Napoleon's Farewell 
She Walks in Beauty 

Alice Cary 
Nobility 
The Gray Swan 
The Living Present 

William Cowper 
John Gilpin 
Mercy to Animals 
My Mother's Picture 

Felicia D. Hemans 
Kindred Hearts 
The Hour of Death 
The Homes of England 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Union and Liberty 

The Old Man Dreams 

The Chambered Nautilus 
Charles Kingsley 

A Farewell 

Old and New 

Song of the River 

The Three Fishers 

A Thought from the Rhine 
Henry W. Longfellow 

Excelsior 

Resignation 

The Republic 

She Came and Went 

The Skeleton in Armor 
Edgar Allen Poe 

The Bell 

Annabel Lee 

The Gold Bug 

The Haunted Palace 
Christina Rossetti 

Up Hill 

Sunshine 

Consider 

Mother and Child 

The Way of the World 

The Fh-st Spring Day 
John G. Whittier 

Kathleen 

The Huskers 

Centennial Hymn 

The Autumnal Festival 
Walt Whitman 

Drum Taps 

Leaves of Grass 

Captain My Captain 



J. G. Holland 

Gradatim 

A Tribute 

Wanted — ^Men 
James Russell Lowell 

Winter 

The Heritage 

The Fatherland 

The Bkch Tree 

The Fu-st Snow-Fail 
Charles Mackay 

Cleon and I 

Small Beginnings 

A Deed and a Word 

The Good Time Coming 

Tell Me Ye Winged Winds 
James Whitcomb Riley 

A Life Dream 

The Days Gone By 

Little Tommy Smith 

An Old Sweetheart of Mine 
Alfred Lord Tennyson 

The Shell 

A Farewell 

Locksby Hall 

Crossing the Bar 

Tears, Idle Tears 

Break, Break, Break 
William Wordsworth 

Ode to Duty 

The Pet Lamb 
To the Cuckoo 

The Solitary Reaper 
William Shakespeare 

Antony's Oration 

Portia's Plea for Mercy 

Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death 
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Life Charlotte Bronte 

Books William E. Channing 

Recessional Rudyard Kipling 

Opportunity John J. Ingalls 

Marco Bozzaris Fritz Greene Halleck 

Ode on Solitude Alexander Pope 

National Hatreds Rufus Choate 

The Silent Brave William Collins 

The Concord Hjrmn Ralph Waldo Emerson 

The Old Arm Chau- Eliza Cook 

Life on the Nile Bayard Taylor 

Evening in the Alps James Montgomery 

What is a Minority? John B. Gough 

Genoa in her Beauty Charles Sumner 

The Arab and his Steed Mrs. Carolme Norton 

The Uses of Mountains John Ruskin 

Flowers Without Fruit Cardinal Newman 

Welcome to LaFayette Edward Everett 

Injustice to Kossuth Daniel Webster 

The Battle of the Ants Henry D. Thoreau 

The Bivouac of the Dead .Theodore O'Hara 

Oft in the Stilly Night Thomas Moore 

I Remember, I Remember Thomas Hood 

What Constitutes a State Sir William Jones 

The Voice of the Heavens Joseph Addison 

Need for an Efficient Navy Theodore Roosevelt 

Companionship with Children Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Danger of Military Supremacy Henry Clay 

Speech in the Virginia Convention .. .Patrick Henry 
Dedication of Gettysburg Cemetery. .Abraham Lmcoln 
The Confederate Soldier, from "The 

New South" H. W. Grady 

For information about any of the above selections drop 
a postal to the publishers of this book. 



Subjects for Themes 
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1- Kindness to Animals 


31. Telegraphy 1 


2. Winter Evenings 


32. Building a Home 


3. My Favorite Book 


33. Copper Mines 


4. A Rainy Day 


34. King Midas 


5. Early Morning 


35. Paul Revere's Ride 


6. Sunset 


36. Irrigation 


7. A Day on the Farm 


37. Wheat Growing 


8. Gardening 


38. Cotton Growing 


9. Air Castles 


39. The Panama Canal 


10. Flowers 


40. The County Fair 


11. Base Ball 


41. Alaska 


12. A Model Home 


42. Making Others Happy 


13. My Native Country 


43. The Open Fireplace 


14. Our Neighborhood 


44. Leaving Home 


15. Usefulness of Birds 


45. A Lake Scene 


16. The Clock on the Wall 


46. Earthquakes 


17. Correcting Bad Habits 


47. Early Friendships 


18. False Pride 


48. Brick Making 


19. Christmas 


49. A Birthday Experience 


20. A Summer Vacation 


50. Advantfl,ges of Travel 


21. Domestic Fowls 


51. Progress of the Southern 




States 


22. Conserving the Forests 


52. Choice of Occupation 


23. National Songs 


53. Mount Vernon 


24. The American Flag 


54. Public Libraries 


25. Newspapers 


55. Making Bread 


26. A Passenger Train 


56. Preparing the Evening 




Meal 


27. Colonial Days 


57. United States Mail Service 


28. Silver Coins 


58. The Courthouse 


29. Visiting Friends 


59. Westminster Abbey 


30. Mission of an Acorn 


60. Climates of Two States 



Teachers should occasionally require the careful para- 
phrasing of a prose or poetical selection. 
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pronouns 65 
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Gender 47-49 
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Defined 47 

Feminine 47 
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Masculine 47 
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48-49 
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